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by Herbert Aptheker 





HIS FOURTH OF JULY, the 180th an- 
hiversary of the independence of 
bur country, finds an anomalous con- 
dition existing in the writing of 
American history. That literature, 
electing reactionary domination, in- 
ists that the Revolutionary move- 
ent was a minority one, while the 
Secession movement, of 1860-61, had 
e support of the overwhelming ma- 
ority of Southern white people. Thus, 
p progressive, democratic movement 
s held to represent the will of a 
inority, while a reactionary, anti- 
lemocratic movement is said to rep- 













esent the will of a majority! 

Both views are false, and with the 
atter the present writer has dealt 
tt some length in other writings. 
n this article we wish to focus at- 
ention on the question of whether 
br not the majority of the American 
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} Was the American Revolution 


a Majority Movement? 


people favored the revolutionary 
movement. Let us start with a brief 
demonstration of the fact that the 
overwhelming mass of historical 
writing, for the past fifty years, holds 
to the view of the Revolution as be- 
ing favored by a minority. 

Typical of the literature is the 
remark in Dora M. Clark’s useful 
study, British Opinion and the 
American Revolution, published by 
Yale University Press, in 1930: “The 
statement that a minority fought and 
won the Revolution has become a 
commonplace.” And Miss Clark 
goes on to register her agreement. 
Lynn Montross, in his generally ex- 
cellent study of the Continental Con- 
gress, called The Reluctant Rebels, 
published by Harper in 1950, con- 
curs with the view that the American 
Revolution was a minority move- 
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ment, and even goes on to general- 


“ 


ize: . it is the rule of history 
that revolutions in their early stages 
are imposed upon the bulk of the 
people by an organized and deter- 
mined minority.” 

Usually, when dealing with the 
American Revolution in particular, 
writers declare that one-third the 
population was Whig (or Patriot), 
one-third was Tory, and one-third 
was indifferent, or neutral. This has 
been repeated so many times—it goes 
back at least to Sydney George Fish- 
er’s True History of the American 
Revolution, published in 1902—that 
now it is offered as a self-evident 
truth, “a commonplace,” as Miss 
Clark put it, which needs no docu- 
mentation. It occurs in practically 
every college-level textbook in 
American history published in the 
past thirty years, and in almost all 
of the more specialized writing. To 
cite an example from the latter cate- 
gory, so very careful and learned a 
scholar as the late Evarts Boutell 
Greene, in his study of The Revo- 
lutionary Generation (1943) simply 
asserts: “Roughly speaking, possibly 
a third of the population was Loyal- 
ist, a third definitely Whig, and a 
third not active on either side.” 

More recently, particularly as the 
touchiness on the general subject of 
revolution has grown, one can ob- 
serve an effort to further reduce the 
percentage of the American popula- 
tion which actually did support the 
Revolutionary effort. For example, 
Professor Crane Brinton of Harvard, 
in his Anatomy of Revolution (1949) 





announces that not more than ten 
percent of the population falls into 
such a category. 

Furthermore, it is generally jp. 
sisted that of the minority who were 
Patriots, the gullible masses among 
them were hoodwinked into anti. 
British acts and feelings by the well 
to-do. Thus, W. E. Woodward: 
“merchants and lawyers” manipv. 
lated the masses and “the men of 
money organized a popular resis 
ance” (4 New American History, 
1936); Leo Huberman: “the mer. 
chants . . . stirred up the poorer 
classes into believing that England 
new laws were the cause of their 
troubles” (We The People, 199 
edit.). 

Such views are grounded in re 
ports by British officials and leading 
Tories who naturally saw the Revo 
lution in terms of pawn-like masse 
being manipulated by their betters, 
but their vision was suitable to their 
class and their century; it is far from 
an accurate view of what actually 
happened. 

Among present-day academic writ 
ers dissent on this subject is e 
tremely rare, but an outstanding dis 
sident is Professor John Richard 
Alden. Alden, in The Americas 
Revolution, 1775-1783,* declares that 
the Patriot element outnumbered 
the Tory from 1775 on, and “that: 





* This is a volume in the New America 
Nation Series, edited by H. S. Commager ani 
R. B. Morris, published by Harper, 1954. Prot 
Robert E. Brown’s Middle-Ciass Democracy ani 
the Revolution (1955) tends to present th 
Revolution as having majority support, but 
repeats the “one-third, one-third” formula. 
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substantial majority supported the 
patriot cause after the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

Professor Alden adds that those 
who repeat the one-third, one-third, 
one-third proposition, do so on the 
basis of an original mis-reading of 
the Works of John Adams, citing, 
in this connection, a letter written 
by him in 1815. Alden’s reference is 
to a letter which Adams wrote to 
one James Lloyd in January, 1815 
(Vol. X, pp. rro-11) and he quite 
correctly declares that in that letter 
John Adams is not discussing the at- 
titude of the American people to- 
wards their own Revolution, but 
rather their attitude towards the 
French Revolution! Jn that regard, 
Adams believed, in 1815, that an 
equal three-part breakdown of the 
American population (supporters, 
opponents, neutrals) would accur- 
ately reflect their feelings. 

It is necessary to point out, how- 
ever, and Professor Alden does not 
do this, that there is another letter 
which John Adams wrote, also in 
1815, in which he did make refer- 
ence to the attitude of the American 
people towards their own Revolu- 
tion, and this does offer a degree of 
substantiation for the one-third 
school of interpreters. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1815, Adams wrote a long 
letter to Dr. Jedediah Morse in which 
he stated that after 1765 and until 
1775 Great Britain unleashed an in- 
tensive propaganda drive in order to 
win over segments of the colonial 
population and that, to some extent, 
it succeeded. Specifically, Adams 
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wrote: “In the course of these ten 
years, they formed and organized 
and drilled and disciplined a party 
in favor of Great Britain, and they 
seduced and deluded nearly one-third 
of the people of the colonies.” 

Here, in a letter written in 1815, 
one finds that John Adams thinks 
that there was something under, but 
close to, one-third of the colonial 
population which, after 1765 and at 
least to 1775, favored England. He 
says nothing at all about indiffer- 
ence and neutrality; rather the in- 
ference from his letter would ap- 
pear to be that he felt that (approxi- 
mately) seventy percent of the 
American population, up to 1775, fa- 
vored the Revolutienary cause. 

My own view would go along with 
that kind of a reading of this Adams 
letter, and I agree with Professor 
Alden that a clear majority of the 
colonial population favored the revo- 
lutionary effort. It is further evident, 
that a reading of the letters of John 
Adams (and of the other Revolution- 
ary leaders) written contemporane- 
ously with the event shows that they 
themselves were certain that they had 
the support of the vast majority of 
the population. 


SOME THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


This, however, possibly may be re- 
jected as “self-serving.” We would 
add, at this point, the following con- 
siderations. First, we deny the propo- 
sition—assertedly, “the rule of his- 
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tory”"—expressed by some modern 
writers, like Dennis W. Brogan, 
Crane Brinton, Lynn Montross, and 
others, that revolutions are minority 
efforts. On the contrary, as we read 
history and seek to interpret its 
“rules,” we think there is nothing 
more democratic than a revolutionary 
movement, and we believe that the 
success of such a movement can be 
explained ultimately only in terms 
of its representing the desires of the 
overwhelming majority of the in- 
habitants of the society being revolu- 
tionized. We say this on the basis 
of the immense power normally held 
by the vested interests against which 
the revolutionary movement is di- 
rected as well as on the basis of the 
ordinary inertia afflicting people in 
terms of acting outside the usual 
routine—and certainly revolutionary 
conduct is extraordinary behavior. 
involving considerable risks and 
burdens. 

Further, specifically in connection 
with the American Revolution, and 
still confining ourselves to some gen- 
eral principles, the actual success of 
that Revolution after several years of 
sustained effort despite great hard- 
ships, enormous handicaps and a 
very powerful and persistent foe, is 
the best evidence that the majority 
of the population desired to carry 
on the effort to a successful conclu- 
Had those Revolutionists not 





sion. 


had the support of the majority of 
the American people it is inconceiv- 
able that Great Britain would in fact 
have been forced to recognize their 
independence. 





Let us, however, turn from these 
rather theoretical propositions and 
consider some of the contemporary 
evidence as to the sentiments of the 
American people in the decade pre. 
ceding Lexington and Concord. 


CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE 


Among the measuring rods of pub 
lic opinion in 18th century colonial 
America were elections. It is true 
that the suffrage was restricted as 
compared with the present—although 
it was not as restricted, especially in 
the northern colonies, as some his 
torians have asserted—but it is also 
true that a considerable segment of 
the adult population, perhaps as 
much as 70 to 75 percent could vote 
in certain areas. 

In legally conducted elections held 
in the late *60’s and early °7o’s in 
such areas as Philadelphia, New York 
City, Boston, and much of Connect- 
cut, Maryland, Virginia and Georgia, 
the results invariably showed over- 
whelming support for the Patriot 
party. Thus, there were 410 voters 
in a Boston election in 1771 and 
though these voters had a choice be- 
tween Whigs and Tories, there were 
410 votes cast for Hancock, 403 for 
Sam Adams, and 399 for James Otis, 
i.é., very near unanimity for the 
whole Whig slate. Again, in 1772 
when the Royal Governor, Thomas 
Hutchinson, extended himself to 
beat the Patriots in a Boston elec 
tion, out of the 723 votes cast, 699 
went to each of the two Patriot can- 
didates, Thomas Cushing and John 
Hancock. In Connecticut elections 
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in 1775 and especially early in 1776, 
the results were about the same— 
nearly a unanimous electorate behind 


the rebel candidates. 


The last election in Maryland, un- 
der the Proprietor, was held in 1773. 
Here, also, the triumph of the radi- 
cal or Patriot party was decisive, 
and in certain areas, notably Annap- 
olis and Baltimore, the Court candi- 
dates did not dare even to appear in 
public. In the 1768 elections in 
Georgia, of twenty-five members of 
the lower House, eighteen were what 
the Governor called “violent Sons of 
Liberty.” Thereafter, all the evi- 
dence from that area shows, the anti- 
British feeling continued to grow, 
so that by June, 1775, Governor 
Wright told London that there was 
nearly unanimity for the Patriots, and 
that he could not hold onto the 
province. 

In the New England Town 
Meetings, where practically no re- 
strictions on the voting rights of 
males existed, throughout the pre- 
Revolutionary period the results of 
elections, on people and on policies, 
always ran nearly unanimously in 
favor of the Patriots, so that the 
British government could see no end 
to this embarrassment, except to 
forbid the holding of the Meetings. 

In mass meetings and demonstra- 
tions, both in cities and in rural 
areas, assemblages totalled thousands 
and not infrequently every adult of 
some community actively partici- 
pated in a protest aimed at British 
policy or rule. Examples abound— 
the struggles led by the Sons of Lib- 
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erty against the Stamp Acct, those in 
favor of freedom of the press and 
supporting such champions of that 
struggle as the jailed Alexander Mc- 
Dougall, those opposed to the Quar- 
tering Act, those protesting the Bos- 
ton Massacre, supporting the oppo- 
sition to the Tea Act, denouncing the 
Intolerable Acts, and the truly re- 
markable intercolonial _ solidarity 
shown for the people of Boston 
when their port was closed down by 
one of those Intolerable acts.* 


LEADERS AND MASSES 


In these efforts remarkable lead- 
ers, whose names are household 
words in our country, came forth. 
But their leadership represented, 
sprang from and drew strength from 
the will and the courage of the vast 
majority of the American popula- 
tion. These leaders functioned 
through indigenously created organi- 
zations—Sons of Liberty, Commit- 
tees of Correspondence, the Associa- 
tions, etc., whose creation reflected 
mass will and whose continued and 
effective functioning depended upon 
that mass will. 

“The temper and wishes of the 
people supplied everything at that 
time,” wrote John Adams in one 
of his autobiographical memoranda, 
having reference to the years leading 
up to the Revolution. Contempo- 





* When in September, 1774, it was rumored, 
falsely, that Gen. Gage’s troops had killed six 
people in Boston, nearly every able-bodied man 
in Massachusetts took a gun and set out for the 
city. Edward Channing, a historian not given to 
overstatement, declared that some 80,000 men 


actually started out for Boston, each carrying a 
weapon. 
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raneously, Adams, in the papers 
signed “Novanglus” and published 
in the Boston Gazette from Decem- 
ber, 1774 to April, 1775, said that 
the people were “infinitely in favor” 
of the Patriots and that “there are 
19 on one side to one on the other.” 

There are not only decisive evi- 
dences of mass support of the Revo- 
lutionary leadership; there also ex- 
ists good evidence that that leader- 
ship frequently trailed behind the 
masses and had to be pushed forward 
by them. Thus, for example, it is a 
fact that the colonial leaders were 
opposed to the Stamp Act, but it is 
also a fact that they were surprised 
at the sweep and vigor of the mass 
opposition that that Act aroused. 
This was true of Franklin in Eng- 
land; it was true of Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia, who, once the Act 
was passed actually applied for a 
position as a collector, an applica- 
tion he hastily withdrew when the 
extent and vehemence of the mass 
opposition became clear to him. 

In April, 1776, Joseph Hawley, a 
revolutionary leader in Massachusetts, 
wrote to Samuel Adams, then in 
Philadelphia as a member of the 
Continental Congress: “The people 
are now ahead of you [that is, of 
Congress] and the only way to pre- 
vent discord and disunion is to strike 
while the iron is hot. The peo 
ple’s blood is too hot to admit of 
delays.” 

That same spring, John Adams, 
also a member of Congress, reported 
the mounting mass will: “Every post 
and every day rolls in upon us in- 
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dependence like a torrent.” George 
Mason, the Virginia revolutionary 
leader, wrote truly, in a letter to 
John Mercer, dated October 2, 1778, 
when he condemned the efforts of 
the British government to put for- 
ward the lie 


that this great Revolution has been 
the work of a faction, of a junto of 
ambitious men against the sense of the 
people of America, On the contrary, 
nothing has been done without the 
approbation of the people, who have 
indeed outrun their leaders, so that no 
capital measure has been adopted until 
they called loudly for it. . 


THE CAROLINA 
“REGULATORS” 


There is one apparent contradic- 
tion to this thesis of the mass sup 
port of the Revolutionary effort that 
is so often reiterated as to need sepa 
rate, if brief, treatment. This con 
cerns the members of the Regulator 
Movement in North Carolina from 
1768 to 1771. This movement, a pro 
debtor, pro-democratic, Western 
one, was suppressed by the Crown 
with the assistance of many of the 
planters and creditor merchants of 
the East. It is almost universally 
asserted that the Regulators, incensed 
at Eastern suppression, turned against 
the Revolution and became Tories 
and active supporters of the Crown. 

This assertion is repeated despite 
the fact that its falseness has been 
conclusively demonstrated in the 
most thorough and careful study yet 
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ade of the Regulators, that by El- 
er D. Johnson—possibly because 
that study, for some reason, has 
never been published.* This work 
thowed that exactly the opposite of 
e widely-held view was actually 
correct. Mr. Johnson demonstrated 
that “many of the men who opposed 
the Regulators became Tories in the 
Revolution.” And he showed fur- 
ther that “the majority of the Regu- 
ators fought on the side of the 
Whigs during the Revolution.” Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Johnson discovered and 
listed the names of every known 
Regulator—to a total of 883. Of 
these the revolutionary status— 
whether Tory or Patriot—of 323 can 
be positively ascertained, and of 
these, 289 are known to have fought 
in the Revolutionary army and 34 
to have fought as Tories. In the face 
of this study, made in 1942, one still 
generally finds the Regulators classi- 
fed as Tories, with the classifier 
usually adding that this shows the 
“unpopular” character of the Ameri- 
can Revolution! 


The American Revolution, in its 
origins, had the fervent support of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. Further, the Revo- 
lution, in its actual conduct, de- 
pended upon and did have the sup- 
port of the vast majority, and we 
turn now to offer some evidence of 
that fact. 


* Elmer D. Johnson, “The War of the Regu- 
lation,” unpublished master’s thesis, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1942. 
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The last order of General Wash- 
ington to the Revolutionary troops, 
dated November, 1783, contained this 
sentence: “The unparalleled perse- 
verance of the armies of the United 
States through almost every possible 
suffering and discouragement for 
the space of eight long years was 
little short of a standing miracle.” 


THE WAGING OF WAR 


This public reference to nearly 
insuperable difficulties was not boast- 
ing—something quite foreign to 
Washington’s character—and was 
not the conventional exaggerations 
of “veteran” talk. At first glance it 
appeared sheer madness for the thir- 
teen colonies to challenge Great Brit- 
ain to a test of arms. 

In Great Britain, then, lived nine 
million people; in the colonies less 
than three millions, of whom twenty 
percent were slaves. Great Britain 
had the world’s mightiest navy; the 
colonists had none. Great Britain 
had a tried and tested and numerous 
army; the colonies had ill-trained 
militiamen. Great Britain was a ma- 
ture, stable, well-knit governmental 
unit; the colonies were thirteen 
hastily-formed, separate, turmoil- 
filled sovereignties. Great Britain 
was the center of the most powerful 
empire in the world, and colonies to 
the north and south of the rebels— 
Canada, the Floridas, the West In- 
dies—were loyal to the Crown and 
could serve as bases for attack. Great 
Britain had a firm currency and un- 
limited credit; the colonies had 
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neither. Great Britain had the larg- 
est merchant fleet and the most pow- 
erful industry in the world. British 
treops were universally held to be 
invincible, their bayonet charge ir- 
resistible. Great Britain had never 
been beaten in war, and had recently 
established her world-wide hegemony 
by defeating Spain, Holland and 
France. And, in 1775, she was at 
peace with all countries, so that, 
apparently, she could give the re- 
bellious colonies her undivided at- 
tention. 

These hard facts lay behind the 
confidence with which England’s 
rulers undertook to suppress the 
rebels. When to them was added the 
further fact that these rebels were 
rabble and colonial rabble at that 
and the belief that they represented 
but a minority of the Americans, 
imperial confidence turned to arro- 
gance—a dangerous attitude to take 
into battle. 

Thus, the Earl of Sandwich—per- 
haps the most corrupt First Lord of 
the Admiralty in the history of the 
British Fleet—argued in the House 
of Lords, in March, 1775, for a pol- 
icy of forcible repression against the 
colonists, for, “Believe me, my Lords, 
the very sound of cannon would 
carry them off as fast as their feet 
could carry them.” Colonel Rall, of 
the Hessians, felt it would be child’s 
play to subdue “the country clowns” 
—one of whom killed him at the 
Battle of Trenton; Major Pitcairn 
was sure that “if he drew his sword 
but half out of the scabbard, the 
whole banditti of Massachusetts Bay 
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would flee before him”—one of th 
bandits, a Negro named Peter Sale 
put a bullet between his eyes g 
Bunker Hill. oat | 

With each passing year of resist ; 
ance from the clownish bandi 
British rulers assured everyone tha 
next year was the year of victon],). Jer 
As Chiang Kai-shek announced fo wallis, 
the hundredth time the impending .g,. 
collapse of the Communist bandits ae 
(just before taking off for Taiwan)] j mer 
so Lord Germain, Secretary for the seas } 
Colonies, announced in 1781 (just bef own t 
fore Cornwallis surrendered): “Solr. a 
vast is our superiority everywhere} + tim 
that no resistance on their part is tof neans 
be apprehended, that can materially} oi , 
obstruct the progress of the King's}... 
army in the speedy suppression i 
the rebellion.” 

British officers, believing that in 
America only a handful of misguided 
fanatics were attacking His Majesty), uJ} 
kept expecting outpourings of sup \make 
port from multitudes of Loyal Sub{ 414, 
jects. In England itself, major cam 
paigns were worked out in terms 
of such support, but efforts to im. 
plement them in America failed in 
the face of the fact that there was no 
such support. 

It is to be noted that British off- 
cers, once here and once discovering 
the truth—if not later American 
historians—acknowledged the nearly 
universal hostility of the colonia 
population as fatal to efforts at sub 
jugation. General Gage in Massz 
chusetts reported late in 1774 that 
“a ferment throughout the continent 
united the whole in one common 
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cause.” General Burgoyne, in the 

> of thd midst of his New York campaign 
r salem of 1777, that ended so disastrously 
yes for him, wrote to London: “The 
(great bulk of the country is un- 

f resis Joubtedly with Congress in prin- 
andits}-iple and zeal.” Another general of- 
me thai fcer wrote in 1778: “Every soul in 

Victoryithe Jerseys is a rebel.” Lord Corn- 
iced fof wallis, in his Carolina campaign of 
pending 1-80, found that instead of expected 
Dandity reinforcements from the allegedly 
aiwan){ numerous Tories, as he conquered 
for thel areas he had to detach many of his 
(just be own troops to hold these down, be- 
1): “Soh fore advancing elsewhere, and that, 
ywhere, at times, executions of rebels, as a 
art 1S tO} means of terror, were necessary. But, 
aterially sid a British officer with him, “by 

King'shese measures he greatly inflamed 
sion ofthe animosity of the provincials.” 
Another officer, in Charleston after 
its capture in 1780, observed that the 
men “being prisoners” maintained 
a sullen silence, “but the women 
make full amends by teaching their 
children the principles of rebellion, 
and seem to take care that the rising 
generation should be as_trouble- 
some as themselves.” 

The fact is that the British could 
conquer seaports—having full con- 
trol of the ocean—and could more 
or less subdue surrounding areas up 
to about twenty miles; but beyond 
that, the vast hinterland was verboten 
area to them. This was because the 
population as a whole hated them 
and did not support them and be- 
cause as the British got into the coun- 
tryside they were fallen upon by 
guerrilla fighters (these were the 
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great days of Marion, Sumter, Pick- 
ens, etc.) and attacked by hastily 
formed units of militia and minute- 
men. Indeed the whole regular 
American army and navy effort dur- 
ing the Revolution was largely con- 
ducted on classic guerrilla warfare 
lines—strike fast, disengage, retreat, 
regroup, strike again, etc. It is for this 
reason that the first study of guerrilla 
warfare as such—by a German offi- 
cer, Capt. Johann Ewald—was writ- 
ten just after the American Revolu- 
tion and was based on observations 
made during that war. It is, of 
course, elementary that guerrilla war- 
fare requires popular support; with- 
out that support the American Revo- 
lution would not have begun and 
would not have succeeded. 


Space forbids a consideration of 
the question of what Toryism there 
was in the colonies, and the related 
question of how this problem was 
handled by the Revolutionary Fath- 
ers. Here we wish only to assert 
that, with some exceptions (as parts 
of Long Island), Toryism never 
represented a really dangerous ques- 
tion for the revolutionary effort, 
which is further evidence of the 
majority support for that effort. 


CONCLUSION 


With the war won and the fight- 
ing at an end, General Washington 
wrote to his extremely capable com- 
rade-in-arms, General Nathanael 
Greene: 
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If historiographers should be hardy 
enough to fill the pages of history with 
the advantages that have been gained 
with unequal numbers, on the part of 
America, in the course of this contest, 
and attempt to relate the distressing 
circumstances under which they have 
been obtained, it is more than prob- 
able that posterity will bestow on their 
labors the epithet and marks of fic 
tion; for it will not be believed, that 
such a force as Great Britain has em- 
ployed for eight years in this coun- 
try could be baffled in their plan of 
subjugating it, by numbers infinitely 
less, composed of men oftentimes starv- 
ing, always in rags, without pay, and 
experiencing every species of distress, 


which human nature is capable of 
undergoing. 

Historians who, in the face of the 
difficulties Washington mentions, [A DIS 
and others left here unmentioned, de. 
clare that the Revolutionists also did|, 


not represent the majority of thef! Low 
American people, and that still they 

won, are indeed writing “fiction.” 
There are many reasons that enter} 
Peay OR MA 
into the defeat of the British in the} d Me 
Revolutionary War, but certainly ba me 
sic to everything was the fact that] th 
it did have, from origin to conclu. > 
sion, the ardent support of the vast chels 
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Who Rules America? 


of the 


ntions, (A DISCUSSION OF "THE POWER ELITE") 


y Louis Fleischer 


OR MANY YEARS, since the cold war 
d McCarthyism set in on Ameri- 
campuses, the apologists and 
yth-makers had a virtual monopoly 
"bf academic research, and of the 
ushels of publicity distilled from 
eir works in the press and other 
rgans of mass communication. 
The ideological counteroffensive 
as been growing in recent years, 
ut has been restricted mainly to 
ircles of the avowed Left. Despite 
¢ repressions of the period, which 
imited circulation of Left-wing pub- 
ications, these works had an influ- 
nce broader than appeared on the 
urface.* 
More important, the movement of 
he population against the stifling 
tmosphere of repression, for the 
estoration of democratic rights, be- 
an to make real headway. World 
nd domestic movements started to 
phange the balance of forces at 


——— 

* There was also a certain type of ideological 
sistance in academic circles—setting forth the 
bineteenth century ideas of the trust busters and 
mall business defenders. Helpful in exposing 
icular cases of monopoly apologetics, these 
lemicians failed to grapple with the funda- 
mental problems of the present. And their po- 
= was vulnerable to reactionary attack 

use of their failure to admit these realities. 





home, creating conditions under 
which the ideology of reaction could 
be exposed before a wide audience. 

Now, from Columbia University 
itself, C. Wright Mills, professor of 
sociology, has launched a frontal at- 
tack on reactionary ideology in his 
new book, The Power Elite.* 

Prof. Mills attacks the central po- 
sitions, with an approach of vast 
scope. He uses the rigor of scientific 
method, the data of painstaking re- 
search in many fields, but he projects 
his conclusions with passion and liter- 
ary skill. The result is an exposé 
of American capitalist society and 
its ruling class that certainly stands 
by itself for the post-war period. 
And by virtue of its broad, many- 
sided attack, it creates a fully-di- 
mensioned view not wholly encom- 
passed in even the best of the pre- 
war works. 

In short, The Power Elite is a 
bombshell. Its influence will spread; 
it will strengthen the anti-monopoly 
movement in the United States for 
a long time to come. 


* Published by Oxford University Press, New 
York, 423 pages, $6. 
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Marxist writers for many years 
have referred frequently to the rul- 
ing circles, rather than the ruling 
class. This is scientific, because in 
the period of monopoly capitalism it 
is not the bourgeoisie as a whole that 
rules, but rather the upper crust, 
the peak groupings, the financial oli- 
garchy. 


THE POWER ELITE 


Mills studies this power elite, as 
he calls it. He determines its com- 
position and how it exercises eco- 
nomic and political control. The 


institutions of the power elite are: 
the economic—the 200 or 300 giant 
interrelated corporations which hold 
the keys to economic decisions— 
the political, “the centralized execu- 


tive establishment which has taken 
up into itself many powers previously 
scattered, and now enters into each 
and every cranny of the social struc- 
ture’—and the military—now the 
largest feature of government, with 
a huge bureaucratic domain, and in- 
volved in politics and “public rela- 
tions.” 

The men of the power elite are 
the corporate rich of America, 
“whose wealth and power is today 
comparable with those of any strat- 
um, anywhere or anytime in world 
history,” the warlords, who “have 
gained and have been given in- 
creased power to make and to influ- 
ence decisions of the gravest conse- 
quences,” and the political director- 
ate, which consists less and less of 
professional politicians, but rather to- 
day of “political outsiders . . . 
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ate rich and of the high military ig 
an uneasy alliance with selected pro 
fessional party politicians.” 

Mills examines in detail the rel 
tionships between these elements, thi 


circles. He develops the specific fea 
tures of the admirals and genera 
the corporate managers, but at th 
same time shows their underlying 
unity with and dependence on th 
very rich at the peak of society. 
These are the individuals wh¢ 
have “access to the command o 


y capt 
lier coc 
vice, a 
yeneral 


be, 


elite.” 


The 


major institutions,” through whicg« 
their power is exercised and becomeg; 


continuous. 
history is determined neither by th 
blind responses of anonymous in 
stitutions, nor by a conspiracy of 
handful of men. 
complex of forces in action, Mi 
contends, those individuals at th 
top have a power of decision whi 
can have an important effect of 
history. With some of Prof. Milk 
emphasis on this point, we disagr 
but we find valid his general co 
clusion that: “Political men no¥ 
have every reason to hold the Ameri 
can power elite accountable for 
decisive range of the historical event 
that make up this history of 
present.” 

They are accountable to the peo 
ple, to history. But their system 
no standards of action other tha 
acquisition of wealth: “Money is 
one unambiguous criterion of su 
cess, and such success is still th 





Thus, in Mills’ views, 
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| Corpordovereign American value.” Monopo- 
litary ighy capitalism has discarded all ear- 
sted profier codes. Political graft, “rackets,” 
vice, and crime, are all part of a 
the relaseneral corruption and decay, the 
ents, th*hicher immorality” which is a 
and refsystematic feature of the American 
> rulinglite.” 
cific fel The men of the higher circles 
general¥ire unrepresentative; ability and 
t at thdmorality have nothing to do with 
derlying heir position. They are “formed by 
on thdthe means of power, the sources of 
ety. — fwealth, the mechanics of celebrity.” 
ls whdThey are unchecked by open debate 
1and find representative political parties: 
1 whiclCommanders of power unequaled 
become#in human history, they have suc- 
s’ vieWiceeded within the American system 
t by thfof organized irresponsibility.” 
ous iM} While not put in just these words, 
icy of @Mills’ fear is that this irresponsible 
hin thand amoral power elite will lead us 
1, Millfinto an enormously destructive third 
at the world war, that they cannot hide 
1 whic their accountability therefor behind 
fect Of, facade of confused forces, super- 
. Millffcially scattered control, and an 
lisagres “amorphous power situation.” 
ral co Starting with a careful, scholarly 
‘ NOW presentation of the problem and ap- 
Amen oroach, Mills warms to his task. 
> for # He shows the moral and intellectual 
| event bankruptcy of the ruling circles, and 
ot id of the corps of celebrities and ex- 
perts who glamorize them and think 





he a for them. 
em st He exposes the systematic use of 
er tha tax rackets by the very rich. He 





y is OY shows how their wealth leads to an 
. suf accumulation of advantages in all 
till th 





fields, access to a further multipli- 
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cation of wealth and to enormous 
prestige and power. 

He is merciless towards that 
“middle-class thinking” which ra- 
tionalizes away the true picture of 
America, which comforts the masses 
and smothers revolt with psycho- 
logical claptrap, and denies the lux- 
urious living and overweening power 
derived from the oppression of the 
people. He is impatient with the 
fatalism which would absolve the 
elite of blame for the disasters they 
have wrought and threaten for the 
future. 

While the approach is scientific 
—the rich are recognized as parts 
of a system, products as well as 
makers of the system—it adheres to 
the basic political truth that the 
power elite are the enemies of the 
people within this system, that they 
deserve only the hate and contempt 
of the masses. 


POLEMICS 


One of the great merits of this 
book is that it takes up and demol- 
ishes all of the major apologetic theo- 
ries used by the ruling circles to con- 
fuse and disarm the public in Amer- 
ica today. Here are some the au- 
thor takes up: 

1. The idea that high taxes and re- 
form legislation have virtually put 
an end to great personal wealth, 
“except perhaps in Texas.” He shows 
that the very rich are at least as 
wealthy today as their counterparts 
a generation ago, and exposes sharp- 
ly Kuznets’ theory of the “income 
revolution.” 
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2. The myth that great wealth can 
be obtained through “hard work” 
up the corporate ladder. He shows 
the increasing rigidity of class lines, 
and the predominance of inheri- 
tance in determining the very rich. 

3. The concept of the “idle rich.” 
In a most significant analysis, Mills 
shows that the proportion of mere 
coupon clippers and playboys is 
small. But the majority are active 
indeed, “promoting and managing, 
directing and speculating,” in the 
affairs of the corporations they con- 
trol and more and more taking an 
active part in the upper reaches of 
the Government in Washington. 

4. The Hollywood picture of the 
democratic, humane, rich man handi- 
capped by his money. To this Mills 
contrasts the reality of the corporate 
rich able to buy anything they want, 
without any concern about price, 
never having to take orders from 
anybody, by virtue of their wealth 
accumulating more and more advan- 
tages and privileges, living more 
luxuriously—if, for political reasons, 
less ostentatiously—than any ruling 
class in history. 

5. Galbraith’s theory of “counter- 
vailing power” and Berle’s “corpor- 
ate conscience”: The big business 
rulers: “do govern at many of the 
vital points of everyday life in Amer- 
ica, and no powers effectively and 
consistently countervail against 
them, nor have they as corporate- 
made men developed any effectively 
restraining conscience.” 

6. The idea of a balance of power 
through governmental “checks and 





balances,” and “democratic” selec. 
tion of the legislature. Mills shows 
that Congress has been consigned to 
what he calls “the middle levels” 
of power, with the really vital deci. 
sions made by the executive; that 
“public debate of alternative deci. 
sions” has virtually disappeared; that 
Congress and the two parties are 
really manned by the lesser lights and 
hangers on of the “power elite,” 
rather than representing other classes 


He brilliantly exposes, in this con. 
nection, Riesman’s “romantic plur- 
alism,” his psychological interpreta 
tion of power, and his argument that 
the ruling class has lost its power to 
a congerie of middle classes and mis 
cellaneous “veto groups.” 

7. Burnham’s Theory of the Man 
agerial Revolution. 

8. The post-war apologetics which 
transform the robber barons into “in- 
dustrial statesmen.” 


SOME WEAKNESSES 


The fascist tendencies highlighted 
by McCarthyism are dismissed too 
lightly. It is treated as the work of 
“a small group of political primi 
tives, on the middle levels of power’ 
appealing to the “rankling status re 
the nouveau riche. 
That this is wholly inadequate is im. 
plied by Mills’ later acknowledg 
ment that the ruling circles “have 
benefited politically and economically 
and militarily” by the antics of the 
petty Right,” and have used the 
McCarthyites 
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shocktroops.” And the broad re- 
sistance to McCarthyism which actu- 
ally developed and set it back is 
largely discounted. 

Passing references equate politi- 
cal centralization in the Soviet Un- 
ion with “totalitarianism” in Hitler 
Germany and the rule of the Power 
Elite in the United States. But there 
is no recognition of the different, 
scialist, economic organization in 
the U.S.S.R. which has already 
led to a growth of democracy for 
the masses of the population in 
limited areas, and creates the condi- 
tions for a genuine, all-around flow- 
ering of democratic life such as the 
leaders of the Soviet Union are now 
trying to encourage. 

Mills does not analyze sufficiently 
the relationships between the very 
rich and the great corporations they 
own. The references are sometimes 
confused, and not always consistent. 
He writes: “Not ‘Wall Street finan- 
ciers’ or bankers, but large owners 
and executives in their self-financing 
corporations hold the keys of eco- 
nomic power.” This limits the scope 
of the tycoons at the heart of the 
power structure. Actually, the key 
men have stockholdings in many 
corporations, hold not one, but a 
half dozen directorships. Banks play 
acentral role in their holdings, and 
are vital to their corporations which 
are “self-financing” only in the 
legendry of A. A. Berle. This truth 
is implicit in other observations of 
Mills, as: “Not the trade associations 
but the higher cliques of lawyers 
and investment bankers are the ac- 
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tive political heads of the corporate 
rich and the members of the power 
elite.” 

While underestimating their eco- 
nomic links, Mills exaggerates the 
political unity of the corporate rich. 
He recognizes the existence of 
cliques and squabbles among the 
warlords, and thinks these will be- 
come “more tense,” because formerly 
the military stood together in order 
to survive, now “when they are 
dominant members of the power 
elite . . . it is no question of sur- 
vival but of expansion.” 

The same reasoning applies, even 
more forcefully, to the financial lords. 
Differences of substance rise from the 
conflicting attempts to expand, dif- 
ferences which become more acute 
and concern more vital policy mat- 
ters as the attempts to expand run 
into greater difficulties at home and 
abroad. 

These are minor weaknesses, be- 
cause they do not invalidate the over- 
all picture of the power structure, 
nor detract seriously from the im- 
pact of its portrayal. 


MILLS AND THE 
MARXISTS 


Mills largely ignores the Marx- 
ists. He refers to almost all of the 
important exposes of monopoly in 
America—with the singular excep- 
tion of Anna Rochester’s Rulers of 
America. Without detracting a jot 
from the other works cited, there is 
no question but that this avowedly 
Marxist work is the pioneering 
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scientific analysis of monopoly 
capitalism as it functions in this 
country. Similarly, there is but one 
incidental reference note to an In- 
ternational Publishers pamphlet, and 
but one to a Monthly Review ar- 
ticle—with no textual reference to 
the avowedly Marxist trend of 
thought of Sweezy and his associates. 

There are no “credits” for the im- 
portant economic arguments devel- 
oped by Mills which have previously 
been presented in power-war works 
of the Labor Research Association 
and others; nor for the polemics of 
Aptheker and other Marxist histori- 
ans which are now paralleled in 
Mill’s critique of the present-day 
apologists of the high and mighty. 
Nor are there credits for some of 
Sweezy’s theories of power structure 
(with which, incidentally, this re- 
viewer disagrees), seen again in 
Mills’ work. 

There are a few incidental refer- 
ences to the ideas of Marx. There 
are no references to the works of 
Lenin, the leading developer of 
Marxist theory for the epoch of mo- 
nopoly capitalism. Certainly Lenin’s 
works should help a student of 
American monopoly capitalism. 
Thus, Lenin’s concept of the finan- 
cial oligarchy and his explanation of 
its role provide an integrating prin- 
ciple which would make more con- 
sistent some of Mills’ explanations 
of the relationships between the 
Power Elite and their institutions. 

The Power Elite has passing ref- 
erences to “vulgar Marxism” and to 
the “simple Marxian view,” both 
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applied as characterizations of par. 
ticular oversimplifications. It is q 
fact, which we assume the author 
recognizes, that Marxists are not al- 
ways either “vulgar” nor “simple,” 
nor do real Marxists oversimplify, 
For example, they strive to properly 
relate the actions and institutions of 
politicians and war lords to thos 
of capitalists, recognizing the degree 
of independence in the role of each, 
but seeing the fundamental aspect 
of the forces of production and pro 
duction relations in broadly deter. 
mining the course of historical de. 
velopment. 

Mill’s book is a genuine scientific 
contribution to this approach, and 
will be of great value to Marxists as 
to all citizens concerned with the 
welfare of the country. 


DISAGREEMENTS 


Mills does give a historical sense 
of the emergence of the rule of the 
Power Elite as it is today—associated 
with the extreme concentration of 
industry, the accompanying concen 
tration of political power, and the 
tremendous development of produc 
tive and destructive technique. In 
short, while not stated explicitly, the 
reader can see the Power Elite as 
product of monopoly capitalism. 

But his sense of where we are go 
ing is less satisfactory. The pictur 
here is of an all-powerful, unop 
posed clique running the country 
—it is implied—to a disastrous end. 
This pessimistic outlook is based on 
Mills’ view of the role of the masses 
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The author distinguishes between the 
public and the masses. A public con- 
sists of politically aware people dis- 
cussing issues, forming groups and 
parties, electing Congressmen to rep- 
resent their views. This, says Mills, 
is the 18th century idealization of 
democracy, counterpart of the theory 
of the free competitive economy. It 
was never more than partially real- 
ized among the educated minority. 
And this public has deteriorated, 
says Mills. It has been, and is being, 
transformed into a mass, who do not 
sive opinions, but merely hear and 
se opinions through media of mass 
communications. The opinions are 
given by the spokesmen of the Power 
Elite who control the media. The 
passive politically. 
Their contacts are solely with mass 
rganizations (political parties, un- 
ions), which have very 
large, and which are actually run 
by small cliques of leaders, who de- 
rive their policies not from the mem- 
berships, but from the requirements 
of their positions in the “middle 
levels” of power. 

The unions, in particular, had 
brief period of insurgency during the 
1930's. But like the small business 
revolts before them, they have failed 
as autonomous movements, have be- 
come reconciled to the rule of big 
capital, have established petty vested 
interests within the expanded state, 
operating only in the “middle levels” 
of power, futile on major ques- 
tions. The labor leaders are “gov- 
emment-made men,” motivated 
mainly by considerations of prestige, 


masses become 


TI 


grown 
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“touchy” because of the insecurity of 
their position: 


For a brief time, it seemed that la- 
bor would become a power-bloc inde- 
pendent of corporation and state but 
operating upon and against them. After 
becoming dependent upon the gov- 
ernmental system, however, the labor 
unions suffered rapid decline in power 
and now have little part in major na- 
tional decisions. 


There are elements of truth in this 


analysis. But it is mainly wrong, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, because 
it proceeds from a false premise— 
that mass organization is inconsistent 
with democratic process. 

The working class achieved mass 
trade-union organizations not mainly 


Mills 


through mass 


through government aid—as 
indicates—but mainly 
struggles, against the vested corpor- 
ate interests, against many of the 
organs of state power, shaping the 
New Deal and creating a basis for 
the limited government aid to la- 
bor of the New Deal period. Cer- 
tainly there is corruption within la- 
bor union leadership. But this is de- 
rived from the influence of big capi- 
tal, buttressed by the theoretical 
weakness of the American labor 
movement, both made possible by 
objective conditions which permit 
certain concessions on the part of 
big business. It cannot be under- 
stood in terms of the categories of 
the psychologist. 

Unions, with all their limitatiens 
of objective and corruption at the 
top, provide the main channel for 
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democratic activity which workers 
in this country have enjoyed, and 
they do use it in a positive way. 
This is demonstrated quite dramat- 
ically in strikes where the formal 
bounds of imposed methods and 
even objectives are sometimes brok- 
en, where the people as active 
agents of history assert themselves, 
if only in a limited compass. 
Numerically and organizationally, 
the unions today are several times 
stronger than they were 20 years 
ago. The history of class struggle 
—which Mills recognizes as a guid- 
ing principle—shows that it must 
rise to new heights as contradic- 
tions multiply. The potentiality of 
the labor movement, shown only 
dimly up to now, will be revealed as 
more powerful than ever before in 
the next forward wave of struggle 
which events will bring forth. 
Even as the power of the elite 
to destroy becomes perfected, and 
its own actions more irresponsibie 
in relation to the people’s welfare 
or even survival, the resistance of 
the masses grows. This is not re- 
stricted to trade unions, or to for- 
mal organization altogether. No real- 
istic observer of current events can 
overlook the positive role of the 
masses of the American people in 
helping to beat back the danger of 
war and the danger of McCarthyite 
reaction during recent years. Work- 
ers and middle classes have both had 
a part in this—the middle classes 
which Mills recognizes as the main 
readers of his book, but dismisses 
with scorn for their Babbitt-like 
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characteristics, without regard for 
their positive reactions which stem 
from democratic traditions, connec. 
tions with labor, and the over. 
whelming nature of the war danger, 

As the area of expansion of the 
Elite turns increasingly abroad, it 
must reckon more and more with 
the people abroad. In other coun. 
tries, much more than our own, pro- 
foundly democratic movements of 
resistance to war and colonialism 
have had an unprecedented effect 
on the course of world history dur- 
ing the past decade. 

The general course of policy of 
the ruling circles of the United 
States has been seriously blunted, and 
a number of specific objectives have 
been defeated outright. If one is 
to speak of frustration today—in the 
strategic, historic sense, rather than 
that of the psychologist—then one 
must recognize that it is the Power 
Elite of the United States that is 
being frustrated. 

Its power is not nearly so absolute 
as appears on the surface, and it will 
be challenged more in the future, 
both on a world scale and domesti- 
cally. 


CONCLUSION 


While disagreeing with Mills in 
this important matter, I do not re 
gard his book as defeatist in its im- 
pact. The main thing is his expos 
ure of the ruling circles—their oppo- 
sition and exploitation, their corrup- 
tion and decay, the hypocrisy of 
their hired apologists, their “organ- 
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ized irresponsibility,” the “structural 
immorality” of their system. All this 
is presented sharply, forcefully, with 
compelling fact and argument. 

Men of good will—and most men 
are of good will—cannot read this 
without a growing contempt for the 
unworthy rulers of our society, with- 
out a growing feeling of the need 
to stand against them, to end their 
destruction of effective democratic 
government and their monopoly of 


economic power. In short, this 


book, objectively, will stimulate the 
search for ways of accomplishing 
a basic change, and participation in 
action to that end. 

And, by showing that the Power 
Elite are a product of historical 
development, an intrinsic part of the 
present system of monopoly capi- 
talism, Mills’ book will help many 
to realize that the change must be 
fundamental in character—to the new 
and rising system of socialism. 








The “Managed Economy” 
of the U.S. (Pt!) 


By William Z. Foster 


ONE OF THE most significant eco- 
nomic and political trends in the 
period of imperialism, especially since 
World War I, has been the growth 
of the so-called managed economy 
in the major capitalist states. This 
is an expression of state monopoly 
capitalism. It manifests itself in at- 
tempts by the monopolists to control 
the economic processes generally 
through governmental manipulation 
of certain elementary economic fac- 
tors. It may vary in form from the 
skeleton governmental controls in 
democratic bourgeois countries to 
thoroughly cartellized industries un- 
der fascist dictatorship. It represents 
a distinct departure from the Jaissez 
faire policies of the state during the 
earlier stages of competitive capi- 
talism. 

The state, as the “executive com- 
mittee” of the bourgeoisie, has al- 
ways displayed activity in support 
of the latter’s interests. It has fed 
“infant industries” with tariffs, sub- 
sidized turnpikes, canals, railroads, 
shipping, airlines, etc. It has built 
a money and banking system for 
the profit of the capitalists, showed 
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great alacrity in combatting plans for 
government ownership of industry, 
and in sabotaging all legislation hos- 
tile to the interests of the capitalists, 
All this has involved a growing 
intervention of the state in produc- 
tion, a trend which has become es 
pecially marked since the rise of im- 
perialism, with its state mohopoly 
capitalism. It was only with the ad- 
vent of World War I, however, that 
the capitalist state began to try to 
“manage” the economy as a whole. 
The bourgeois “managed economy,” 
which is such a pronounced factor 
today, is a direct relation of the “or- 
ganized capitalism” once dreamed of 
by Kautsky and other Social-Demo- 
cratic opportunists. 

Under the pressures of their own 
greed and the developing general 
crisis of world capitalism, the mo 
nopolist capitalists are finding it in- 
dispensable to try to give some meas- 
ure of direction to their chaotic sys 
tem. Consequently, the “managed 
economy” has come to be adopted, 
to a greater or lesser extent, in all 
the capitalist countries. Prior to 
World War II, Germany, Italy and 
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Japan became highly developed ex- 
amples of “managed economy,” fas- 
cist dictatorship being particularly 
favorable for this phase of “organ- 
ized capitalism” and monopoly con- 
trol. In fascist lands, with the po- 
litical opposition of the workers, 
small farmers, and middle-class vir- 
tually crushed, the monopolists are 
able to exercise state controls over 
the economy to a much greater ex- 
tent than in the bourgeois democ- 
racies, where these classes play a po- 
litical role. The United Nations 
often expresses the “managed econ- 
omy” on a world scale through re- 
ports of its various committees and 
the like. 

Currently, the United States fur- 
nishes the most characteristic ex- 
ample of the “managed economy” 
type of organization. In the Ameri- 
can economy the monopolists, rich 
beyond comparison, continue to 
grow and to consolidate their po- 
litical controls. The combined Mor- 
gan-Rockefeller interests now domi- 
nate more than $125 billion in as- 
sets. The “managed economy” is 
a major means by which such gi- 
gantic interests are fastening their 
grip upon the state and are using 
it to serve their own purposes. The 
profit plans of Wall Street, with its 
ambitious schemes of “managed 
economy” and “organized capital- 
ism,” are as wide as the world. 

A number of elementary factors 
have contributed to the development 
of the “managed economy” in the 
several capitalist countries and inter- 
nationally. Among the more impor- 
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tant of these may be mentioned, 
the growth in size and strength of 
the great monopolies and their in- 
creasing trend to penetrate and domi- 
nate the state, and the vitally ur- 
gent problems confronted by capi- 
talism in this period, caused basically 
by its general crisis—vast imperial- 
ist wars, devastating economic crises, 
and exhausting cold war—which 
make imperative some sort of gen- 
eral economic management. Not to 
be ignored in this general respect 
also are the world-wide influence 
of the planned economies of the 
USSR and other Socialist states, and 
the heavy pressure from the work- 
ers and other toiling masses who are 
constantly striving to win concessions 
of a democratic character from the 
capitalists and their government. 


MANAGING AND 
PLANNING 


The “managed economy” which 
we have seen developing in the ma- 
jor capitalist lands, is not to be 
confused with the planned economy 
of the Socialist states, although this 
is often done. The countries with 
“managed economies” remain capi- 
talist, as before. Their governments 
continue to be, as Marx and Engels 
called capitalist governments gen- 
erally, the “executive committee of 
the bourgeoisie.” Their central pur- 
poses are to exploit the workers to 
the limit, to realize maximum prof- 
its for the monopolist rulers, and 
to protect the capitalist system from 
revolutionary attacks by the workers 
































and their allies. As for actually 
“managing” the respective econo- 
mies, which are torn with endless 
contradictions and conflicts, the cur- 
rent types of “organized capitalism” 
necessarily set for themselves such 
concrete and relatively limited ob- 
jectives, such as, to increase or de 
crease production through govern- 
ment subsidies, production quotas, 
etc.; to regulate the flow of foreign 
trade through loans, boycotts, and 
other measures; to strengthen the 
profits and general position of mo- 
nopoly capital; to develop new means 
to confuse and curb the fighting 
spirit of the working class, and, es- 
pecially, either to liquidate or greatly 
to ease the recurring cyclical eco- 
nomic crises. Short of fascism, how- 
ever, the monopolists refuse to sub- 
mit voluntarily their industries to 
more far-reaching state controls. 
On the other hand, the planned 
economies of the countries of So- 
cialism and the People’s Democracy 
represent a very different type of so- 
cial system. Instead of the indus- 
tries being privately owned and op- 
erated for private profit, the whole 
economy, the property of the nation, 
is carried on for the benefit of the 
people as a whole. This makes it 
possible to plan production and the 
vital social services on a scale and 
with a thoroughness totally impos- 
sible under capitalism. Socialist 
planned economy embraces every 
branch of the economic, political and 
cultural life—industry, agriculture, 
education, social insurance, and 
many other activities. 
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The “managed economy” of capi- 
talism, while it definitely facilitates 
the purposes and the profits of mo 
nopoly capitalism, does not over- 
come the inherent chaos of the capi- 
talist system. Instead, it tends defi- 
nitely to intensify this disunity by 
sharpening the contradictions be- 
tween the military and civilian sec- 
tions of production, between the mo- 
nopoly and non-monopoly sectors of 
industry, between agriculture and 
industry; between the imperialist 
powers, between the great powers 
and the lesser developed countries, 
and between the Socialist and capital. 
ist worlds. “Managed economy” also, 
based as it is upon the interests of 
monopoly capital, essentially sharp- 
ens up the class struggle on all 
fronts. Socialist planned economy, 
on the other hand, is an all-em- 
bracing unifying force at home and 
abroad. It makes for full employ- 
ment and social unity nationally and 
for peaceful co-existence interna- 
tionally. 

Following World War I Lenin 
sharply exposed the futility of the 
capitalist “managed economy” of the 
period, as well as the theories of 
“organized capitalism” and of “super- 
imperialism” which lay behind it; 
but generally, the subject has not been 
systematically treated since Lenin’s 
time by Marxist-Leninist theoreti- 
cians. It is not enough that state 
monopoly capitalism as such be ana- 
lyzed; it must especially be exam- 
ined as it functions specifically 
through the “managed economy.” 
If this is not done, our knowledge 
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of the workings of monopoly capital 
is bound to remain sketchy and mis- 
leading, and our economic forecasts 
of limited accuracy. 


THE “MANAGED ECONOMY” 
BEGINS: WORLD WAR I 


When World War I began on 
July 28, 1914, the policy of United 
States monopoly capital was to re- 
main outside the war, to watch its 
imperialist rivals destroy each other. 
to get rich selling them munitions, 
and to prepare to take command in- 
ternationally upon the end of the 
war. But this plan fell through 
when in the course of the war it ap- 
peared as though militant Germany 
would defeat the western allies, with 
whom the United States had vital 
financial connections. Hence, on 
April 6, 1917, the United States Gov- 
ernment, under the liberal President 
Wilson, overriding the strong popu- 
lar opposition to this imperialist 
war, entered the struggle on the side 
of Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia. 

Even before American entry, how- 
ever, the monopolists understood 
that in this war, in distinction from 
all other American wars which had 
preceded it, an effort would have to 
be made to establish some traces of 
order in the chaotic economy. There- 
fore, President Wilson, who had been 
responsible previously for anti-trust 
legislation and for a Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce it, proceeded 
to set up the Council of National De- 
fense late in 1916, to organize, among 
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other tasks, the economic aspects of 
the war effort. This body was sup- 
plemented in July 1917 by the for- 
mation of the War Industries Board. 
These agencies undertook to allocate 
materials, to establish price controls, 
and to regulate wages—but unsuc- 
cessfully, as they worked upon an ad- 
visory basis. In the Spring of 1918, 
however, this whole state-economic 
apparatus was somewhat strength- 
ened in the matter of putting its de- 
cisions into effect. 

The Government also set up a 
number of commissions in various 
single industries, to “manage” them. 
Among them were the Food Admin- 
istration, the Fuel Administration, 
the United States Shipping Board, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The most powerful of them 
were the railroad and allied admin- 
istrations, as they operated the en- 
tire national railroad, shipping, and 
communications network, which had 
been taken over by the Government. 
Besides, there were the War Trade 
Board, Selective Service, and the War 
Finance Corporation. The direct con- 
trol of all this industrial machinery 
was almost exclusively in the hands 
of representatives of the big trusts 
and monopolies through their “dol- 
lar-a-year” men. Small businessmen 
and the farmers had but little say 
in the matter. As for organized la- 
bor, its representatives, who sup- 
ported the war, were nearly all 
shunted aside into secondary and mi- 
nor advisory committees. 

A central feature in the whole 
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war-control machinery was the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, made up of 
representatives of the public, the em- 
ployers, and the workers. Its busi- 
ness was to “manage” the working 
class and to fit it into the war plans 
of monopoly and the Government. 
Generally, the workers, who had but 
little regard for this imperialist war, 
were in a militant mood and they 
struck freely. To curb them, the 
N.W.L.B. and its subordinate com- 
mittees undertook to slash their wage 
and hour demands, and especially to 
prevent their extending the trade 
unions into the trustified open-shop 
industries. The wartime labor boards 
worked on the basis of semi-compul- 
sory mediation and arbitration. Gen- 
erally, the conservative Gompers 
trade union leaders were not hostile 
to this, with their no-strike, no-or- 
ganize policies, and their playing 
down of working class militancy. 

This, in short, during World War 
I, was the real beginning of the 
“managed economy” in the United 
States. Similar systems prevailed 
also in Great Britain and other im- 
perialist countries. The general re- 
sults were, to concentrate production 
upon war materials, to generate an 
orgy of profiteering, to create a crop 
of new millionaires, to further the 
interests of the monopolies, and to 
hinder the advance of the workers. 
The latter, although their real wages 
sank considerably, did succeed in 
establishing the eight-hour day in 
several industries, and in adding 
about 1,500,000 members to the trade 
union movement. 
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THE NEW DEAL AND THE 
1929 ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Immediately upon the end of 
World War I, the monopoly-domi- 
nated government set about dis 
mantling the economic-control ma- 
chinery that it had built up during 
the war. The railroads, shipping, 
etc., were returned to private con- 
trol, the various war committees were 
liquidated, military appropriations 
were slashed, loans to foreign gov- 
ernments were cut off, and most im- 
portant, the workers’ protection of 
their wage rates was undermined by 
an unprecedented open-shop drive 
against the trade unions. “Back to 
Normalcy” was the key bourgeois 
slogan. American imperialism, 
vastly enriched by the war and 
dreaming of world conquest, de- 
manded a free hand internationally, 
and it refused to become a member 
of the League of Nations. Inevitably 
these policies hastened the sharp 
economic crisis of 1920-21, in which 
industrial production fell off by 20 
percent and agriculture tobogganed. 

By the end of 1921, however, the 
crisis of adjustment had already worn 
itself out and the country moved 
ahead to one of the most hectic 
booms in its history. The mainspring 
for this was the reparation of the 
war’s damages, plus the growth of 
the new electrical industries and the 
automobile industry (with its huge 
road-building program) in_ the 
United States. The ensuing frantic 
boom was hailed as the Golden Age 
of American capitalism. There was 
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aid to be a “new capitalism,” im- 
mune to economic crises. The So- 
dal Democrats hailed the new 
American capitalist way to “Social- 
jm” through mass production and 
speed-up, while the Communists 
warned of economic disaster ahead. 

The great cyclical economic crisis 
of 1929, which was deepened by the 
general crisis of world capitalism 
initiated by World War I and the 
Russian Revolution, thrust back 
American capitalism to its knees and 
shattered the prosperity illusions of 
the recent boom period. Industrial 
production fell off by almost one- 
half, international trade similarly 
shrank, stock values sank to unprece- 
dented lows, and up to 17,000,000 
jobless workers walked American 
cities. Facing this economic holo- 
caust, many of the spokesmen for 
capitalism, sunk in confusion and 
dismay, saw the revolution around 
the corner. To do something to at 
least palliate the situation was im- 
perative. 

After much hesitation and fum- 
bling, the monopoly capitalist gov- 
ernment of Herbert Hoover began 
to experiment in the general direc- 
tion of a limited “managed econ- 
omy,” or “organized capitalism.” As 
the recent world war had produced 
such tendencies, so also did the se- 
vere problems of the great economic 
crisis. First, under heavy mass pres- 
sure, the Federal Farm Board was 
established in 1929, which purchased 
60 million bushels of wheat in a vain 
effort to check the downslide of 
farm prices. About the same time, 
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to bolster industry and trade, Presi- 
dent Hoover extracted promises from 
leading industrialists that they would 
maintain wage scales and begin large 
capital investment programs—prom- 
ises which all soon collapsed into 
nothing. Then the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was formed, 
with the Chicago Banker Charles 
Dawes at its head. The R.F.C., with 
$500 million at its disposal, made big 
loans to hard-pressed railroads, 
banks, and other corporations. The 
idea behind the R.F.C. was Hoover’s 
notorious trickle-down theory; that 
is, if the major capitalist concerns 
were made solvent, the benefits 
would eventually seep down to the 
masses. Meanwhile, the huge armies 
of impoverished workers and farm- 
ers starved along in the crisis, with- 
out Federal relief. 

Hoover’s picayune state economic 
measures could not check the great 
crisis, so the masses swept Roose- 
velt into the Presidency in Novem- 
ber 1932. During the next eight 
years, through the New Deal, the 
United States experienced a program 
of state intervention in industry, 
of a “managed economy,” or at- 
tempts at “organized capitalism,” 
such as it had never before known 
in peacetime. This consisted of a 
whole maze of laws, rushed through 
Congress in haste, designed to res- 
cue collapsing corporations, to “prime 
the pump” of industry, to strengthen 
bank credit conditions, to bolster ag- 
ricultural and industrial prices, to 
shore up decaying banks by deposit 
insurance, to protect farm and home- 
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owners from foreclosure, to give re- 
lief and eventually the beginnings 
of social insurance to the workers. 
These steps were embodied in such 
legislation as the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, Home Owners Loan 
Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, So- 
cial Security Act, Public Works Ad- 
ministration, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and many more. In 
all this, Roosevelt’s central purpose 
was to save capitalism from its en- 
veloping crisis. 

Most of the early New Deal legis- 
lation, especially that relating direct- 
ly to the subsidization and buttress- 
ing of industry, had, more or less, 
the support of monopoly capital. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce even 
produced the project for the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which was 
administered by General Hugh John- 
son. This was the nearest thing to 
a “managed economy” of the near- 
cartellized type that this country has 
ever had. The N.LR.A. provided for 
the formulation of codes in each in- 
dustry, among government, employ- 
ers, and workers, covering prices, 
wages, working practices, etc. The 
framers of this law were undoubt- 
edly influenced, on the one hand, by 
the booming planned economy in the 
USSR, based on thoroughly socialized 
industry, and on the other, especially, 
by the Hitlerite “managed econ- 
omy,” wherein state-controlled indus- 
trial cartels had been made compul- 
sory ‘in 1933. The monopolists, how- 
ever, eventually backed away from 


N.LR.A., and in mid-1935 it and the 


A.A.A. were knocked out by the 
U.S. Supreme Court as too extreme 
and as unconstitutional. 
The workers supported generally 
the Roosevelt New Deal legislation 
but, especially under the ideological 
leadership of the Communist Party, 
they paid sharp attention to the 
strengthening of their own economic]. 
position, through unemployment re. 
lief and social insurance, jobs in pub{. 
lic works, and the improvement off, 
wage scales by militant organizing 
campaigns and strikes. Their great- 
est victory during the New Dedff - 
period was the trade-unionization off 
the basic, open-shop industries intof 
the newly-formed C.I.O. Their prin- 


cipal legislative achievement was? ; 


first, Section 7 (a) of the N.LRA,T 
and eventually the Wagner Labor 
Act of 1935, protecting the right o 
workers to organize. The Govern 
ment sought to control the workers}. 
through the National Labor Board 
and the National Labor Relations}. 
Board. Not only did the New Ded 
vastly extend the subsidization of in- 
dustry, beyond what Hoover had 
done, but it added, under working 
class and farmer pressure, a newh 
dimension to it, that is, at least af 
partial increase of the purchasing} 
power of the working masses. 
Significantly, during the 19305 
the growing practice of the capital 
ist “managed economy” was theo 
rized as part of his system of ec 
nomics by John Maynard Keynes{. 
the British economist, who, in 193} 
published his well-known book o 
the subject, The General Theory of 
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mployment, Interest and Money. 
eynes, challenging Say and other 
assical bourgeois economists, de- 
nied that capitalism automatically 
benerates sufficient buyers to absorb 

its production. On the contrary, 
he argued that there is a flaw in 
*Bhe modern monopoly capitalist sys- 
~ fem which, causing a vast accumula- 
ion of capital and its under-invest- 
“trent, leads inexorably to economic 
rises, and mass unemployment, and 
f uncorrected, it could lead to revo- 
ution. Keynes, among the meas- 
wes he designed to remedy this 
erious capitalist weakness, mainly 
ncentrated his attention upon the 
ubsidizing of production in various 
yays by the Government. An enemy 
f Socialism, Keynes’ basic aim was 
"Bo save capitalism. He was in di- 
ct contact with Roosevelt, and he 


ion. Roosevelt’s watchword of his 
naugural speech in March 1933— 
‘We have nothing to fear but fear 
self’"—was a typical Keynesian psy- 
hological-economic slogan. 

The many New Deal relief meas- 
res helped but little the recovery 
tom the great crisis of 1929-33. How- 
ver, they cost the American people 
me 35 billion dollars. By 1935 
ndustry and agriculture had only 
partially recovered; and instead of 
¢ characteristic boom developing, 
e country lingered along in “a de- 
pression of a special kind,” as Stalin 
alled it. In 1939, there were still 
ome 9,000,000 American workers 
employed. It was not until the 


Second World War began to loom 
up that United States industry, be- 
ing fed with vast munitions orders, 
eventually emerged from its long 
and deep crisis and entered into a 
new period of “prosperity,” The 
Roosevelt experiment with the “man- 
aged economy” was but a very lim- 
ited success, if at all. 


THE “MANAGED ECONOMY” 
IN WORLD WAR II 


World War II was basically an ex- 
pression of the general crisis of 
capitalism. The initial attitude of 
American monopoly capital towards 
the war, beginning in Europe in 
September 1939, was pretty much 
the same as it had taken towards 
World War I, namely: to keep out 
of the actual hostilities and to grow 
rich and powerful supplying muni- 
tions to its “friends” in the war. 
But the success and aggressiveness 
of the Axis powers forced the United 
States into the struggle in Decem- 
ber 1941. As the war entry ap- 
proached, the Roosevelt Govern- 
ment, in seeking for means to “man- 
age” the economy during the conflict, 
naturally harked back to the experi- 
ence of World War I. Thus began 
another experiment in “organized 
capitalism.” Once again, in May 
1940, a Council of National Defense 
was set up, and also an Office of 
Emergency Management, which, in 
January 1941, gave birth to the Of- 
fice of Production Management. 
These organizations set themselves 
programs of coordinating, and stimu- 
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lating production; but as they had 
only a nebulous advisory power, they 
were not very effective. 

Once the United States got into 
the war, however, this situation 
changed quickly. World War II 
was far more of a total war than 
the first great war had been. There 
were three times as many American 
soldiers at the front, and whereas 
in the first war it took only 3,500 
horsepower to keep a division going. 
in the second war it required 400,000 
horsepower, so great had the mech- 
anization grown. The monopolies 
were also much more powerful and 
more integrated with the state—mo- 
nopoly capital had become state 
monopoly capital. The general result 
was a much more elaborate system 
of “managing the economy” than 
had existed in World War I. The 
War Production Board was estab 
lished, with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, the 
War Man-Power Commission, and 
many other regulatory economic 
boards. Eventually, the whole elabo- 
rate machinery was combined with 
the Office of War Mobilization. 
This complex economic apparatus 
carried out policies of compulsory 
production controls, allocations and 
priorities of materials, and price and 
wage ceilings upon an unprecedented 
scale. Rationing of food, clothing, 
gasoline, etc., was also applied as 
never before. There were strong po- 
litical-economic committees in the 


respective industries, but this time 
the government did not actually 
take over the control and manage- 
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ment of the railroads, and othi/!4 P 


trarisportation systems, as had bee 
done in the first world war. 

World War II being a just, pet 
ple’s war, the workers had a f 
more cooperative attitude towar? 
it than they had had regarding th 
imperialist World War I. They a 
untarily adopted a no-strike polid 
(which was not done in the fit 
war) and they participated whok 
heartedly in the various productio 
committees: national, industry-wid 
and in the shops. Their leaders wit 
conceded a somewhat higher level ¢ 
advisory and executive posts tha 
in World War I; but the liberi 
Roosevelt Government, nevertheles 
was careful not to treat the unior 
politically upon a coalition bas 
nor to let their officials get into « 
cisive political and economic pos 
tions. Altogether the workers’ rol 
in the directive aspects of the we 
was a very minor one. 

The “managed economy” of Worl 
War II, with its elaborate system « 
speed-up and overtime for the worl 
ers, was far more successful in tun 
ing out military supplies than ha 
been its predecessor in World W: 
I. In fact, between 1916 and 19% 
there was hardly any increase wha 
ever in industrial production; fror 
1939 to 1943, however, the total o 


production more than doubled. If 


was also very effective in grindin 
out maximum wealth for the m 
nopolists—yearly profits soared, b 
fore taxes, from $5.4 billion in 1 
39 to $19.4 billion in 1940-45, 

profit margin increased from 6.3 
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jers, largely locked in a wage-freeze 
ander the National War Labor 


Board, increased their incomes only 
}moderately through long hours of 
pvertime. 

|. The wartime “managed economy,” 
far from basically overcoming the 


 poligpshaos of capitalist production, in- 
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jensified it by over-expanding the 
.war industries at the expense of the 
givilian sectors of the economy. It 
acilitated an enormous growth of 
ate monopoly capitalism, and it 
tree the national debt from $40 





illion in 1939 to $260 billion in 
$945- 
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THE “MANAGED ECONOMY” 
; IN THE COLD WAR 


Upon the ending of World War 
Jl in 1945, strong back-to-normalcy 
,jrends, somewhat akin to those after 
World War I, developed among 
ssections of the bourgeoisie. The mo- 
aopolists were afraid of possible post- 
war democratic mass upheavals, with 
a more progressive government, 
movements towards the nationaliza- 
tion of industry, for profits control, 
and the like. “Free enterprise” was 
their central slogan and government 
itervention in industry their bete 
noire. Nevertheless, almost immedi- 
ately, the strong trend toward in- 
creased government “management 
of the economy,” or “organized capi- 
.talism,” set in again. This was the 
ainevitable result of Wall Street’s post- 
o drive for world mastery on the 
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basis of a third atomic, world war. 
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For the past four decades or more 

there has been in the United States 
a long-term trend toward the “man- 
aged economy.” This has also been 
punctuated and speeded up by peri- 
odic intensive developments—during 
the two world wars, the great eco- 
nomic crisis, and the cold war—all 
of these being particularly sharp 
manifestations of the deepening gen- 
eral crisis of the world capitalist sys- 
tem. In each of these periods the 
“managed economy” faced specific 
economic tasks, requiring different 
means. In the two world wars the 
big job was to speed the production 
of vast amounts of munitions; during 
the great economic crisis it was to 
put the limping capitalist system back 
on its feet, and in the cold war it 
was, while building up a tremendous 
military machine, to keep the eco- 
nomic system from going into an 
economic depression or a runaway 
inflation. 

In facing up to the specific eco- 
nomic tasks of the cold war, state 
monopoly capitalism had to work un- 
der different conditions than during 
World War II, just ended. Price 
controls, general allocations of ma- 
terials, wage freezes, no-strike 
pledges, and other wartime control 
methods had to be scrapped. The 
big medicine for keeping the indus- 
tries booming was more and greater 
governmental appropriations for 
arms production. This course was 
made the easier for the warmongers 
as organized labor generally accepted 
the arms program on a make-work 
basis. The armaments panacea was 
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also supplemented, from time to 
time, by the government with such 
means as the tightening or easing of 
bank interest rates and consumer 
credits, a closer hold upon stock 
speculation in Wall Street, tax re- 
ductions for big business, etc. 

The broad significance of all this 
governmental control was a gigantic 
infusion of financial subsidies, state 
and private, into the general eco- 
nomic bloodstream, specifically for 
the benefit of the big corporations. 
Among the major items of this were, 
since 1945 (discounting duplications) 
$60 billion in American foreign 
loans, grants, and credits; some $300 
billion in American military expen- 
ditures; an increase of consumer debt 
(mostly from installment buying), 
several times over—to the unprece- 
dented figure of $30 billion; about 
$20 billion more added onto the na- 
tional debt; at least $50 billion above 
normal spent on the hectic expansion 
and remodelling of industrial plants; 
a total increase in private debt from 
$140 billion to $352 billion in 10 
years; big increases in inventories 
in many industries, etc. The private 
and public debt has reached the peak 
total of $258 billion, an increase of 
$50 billion in 1955. The Korean war, 
which was a golden deluge for the 
profit-mongers, also gave a terrific 
shot-in-the-arm to production in gen- 
eral. 

Notwithstanding all these huge 
blood infusions into the national eco- 
nomic system, the “managed econ- 
omy” limped badly. The country, 
during the cold war years, experi- 
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enced two minor economic slumps— 
in 1947-48 and 1953-54, with produc- 
tion falling off in the first period 
by 10 per cent and with the army 
of wholly unemployed mounting to 
some 5,000,000. At the present time, 
although general production is at 


record high levels, there are many ; 


soft spots in the economy, despite 
all the Keynesian subsidy policies 
of the Government. Agriculture con- 
tinues to sink into a slump, there 
is chronic mass unemployment in 
the textile and coal-mining indus- 
tries, and, with a stockpile of 00,000 
cars, far-reaching layoffs of workers 
are also taking place in the automo- 
bile industry. Especially since the 
Geneva Conference of July, 1955, at 
which gathering the peoples of the 
would turned thumbs down on Wall 
Street’s drive for world war, the 
American industrialists are in a 
state of confusion and are fearful 
of the future market prospects. 


The attempt of Wall Street state 
monopoly capital to “manage the 
national economy” took on a new 
spread and intensity during the cold 
war years. For one thing, the Gov- 
ernment set up a number of new 
authorities, agencies, and commis 
sions, to regulate the economy on 
an unprecedented scale in peace 
time, the names of which bodies we 
shall list further along. For an- 
other thing, in a Keynesian spirit, 
the Government built up, along with 
the arms program, an extensive back- 
log of investment projects, at least on 
paper, to serve their need, to bolster 
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up the sagging national economy. 
These include, besides the Eisen- 
hower $100 billion road-building 
program, broad proposals for flood 
control, slum clearance, soil conserva- 
tion, school building, and the like. 
Needless to say, all such proposi- 


\tions, like arms production, if ap- 


plied, would be organized on a 
maximum profits basis. American 
big capital, while relishing the pros- 
pect of a sizeable army of unem- 
ployed, is definitely fearful of the 
recurrence of an economic crisis on 
the scale of the 1929-33 catastrophe. 
A further characteristic of the de- 
velopment of state monopoly capi- 
tal in the cold war years, with its 
“managed economy” implications, is 
the widespread militarization of the 
government, the industries, the col- 
leges, and other key institutions that 
has recently taken place. General 
Eisenhower, as President of the 
United States, is the major symbol 
of this broad tendency. Many of the 
top brass are seeking administrative 
political careers as they approach 
the time of retirement, and there is 
also a veritable flood of generals, 
admirals, and other outstanding mili- 
tarists into prominent positions in 
the upper executive echelons of big 
corporations. It is estimated that 
2,000 of them took this route in 1955. 
Special attention is also being paid 
by these gentry to occupying the 
highest posts in the universities. 
Even as they are tying the industries 
organically to the state machine, es- 
pecially in its military aspects, so 
the top militarists are also making 
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sure that the educated youth are 
made part of the broad and ever- 
expanding state-industrial-education- 
al-military apparatus of American 
imperialism. 

After World War II “managed 
economy” tendencies developed on 
a world scale, with the formation 
of the United Nations, which began 
to concern itself with such interna- 
tional economic questions as tariffs, 
trade, finance, deflation and inflation, 
full employment, and the develop- 
ment industrially of backward coun- 
tries. American imperialism is up 
to its neck in all this. Whereas, fol- 
lowing World War I, the American 
Government refused even to become 
an official part of the League of Na- 
tions, following World War II, it 
was the leader in organizing the 
United Nations and bodies associated 
with it. In the economic sphere it 
was thus a prime-mover in the es- 
tablishment of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and also of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The basic 
reason for Wall Street’s keen inter- 
est in these various international 
economic-political institutions is to 
use them to advance its drive for 
maximum profits and world domina- 
tion. Such interest is also quite in 
line with its “managed economy” 
tendencies in general. 

Another of the characteristic mani- 
festations of this period has been 
the development of a strong fascist 
trend, in the shape of McCarthyism. 
This threat was cultivated by big 
business and expressed in many re- 
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actionary laws and practices of the 
Eisenhower and Truman Govern- 
ments. There was much pro-fascist 
legislation, including the Taft-Hart- 
ley anti-trade union law, the fierce 
persecution of the Communist Party, 


* 


and the many infringements upon 
popular democratic rights. Although 
somewhat curbed in 1954 as a re 
sult of national and international 
mass pressure, fascism still remains 
a real danger in the United States, 


* 


The concluding section of this article will appear in our August issue—Ed, 
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On Party Relations 
and the Khrushchev Report 


Since the Geneva Conference demonstrated that Washington 
might well find itself with its colossal arms-building “all dressed up 
and no place to go,” the tremendous advances of mankind that have 
been masked by the fog of the Cold War are beginning to come into 
clearer view. 

The XXth Congress of the CPSU in particular cast a powerful 
light on the new situation in the world today—the emergence of So- 
cialism as a world-wide system, the zone of peace embracing the 
majority of mankind, the disintegration of the colonial empire, the 
new possibilities of the varying roads to Socialism. At the same time, 
it opened the book on the grievous crimes, theoretical errors and 
distortions of socialist life that contaminated the latter period of Stalin’s 
regime. 

These new conditions, possibilities and revelations have created 
the need for a profound re-examination of the application of Marxist 
theory not only by the American Communists, but by Marxists all 
over the world. They necessitate a sharp break with dogmatism and 
open up a new freedom of criticism within Communist Parties and 
between Communist Parties. At the same time, they make possible 
a new historic advance towards unity between Communist and Social- 
ist parties abroad and among all socialist-minded people in our own 
country. 

In the coming period, Political Affairs hopes to publish articles 
reflecting this new thinking by American Communists, as well as the 
new theoretical concepts of Marxists abroad. Thus, in this issue we 
are presenting a number of political statements of international im- 
portance evoked largely by the special report of Khrushchev, and cen- 
tering around the question of relationships between Marxist parties. 
These are: the statement of the National Committee of the American 
Communist Party; the joint statement on the principles governing 
fuure relationships between the Soviet and Yugoslav Communists; 
and the most extended versions now available of the comments by the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of Italy, Palmiro Togliatti, 
and by Pietro Nenni, Secretary of the Socialist Party of Italy. 

Political Affairs will welcome contributions by its readers on the 
momentous questions now posed for solution by Marxists and sup- 
porters of Socialism in our country. The Editors. 
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Statement of the Nationa 


Committee, C.P.U.S.A. 


The National Committee of the Communist Party, at its regular meet- 


ing, held on June 24, 1956, issued the following statement—ed: 


Tue pusLication of the State De- 
partment’s text of Khrushchev’s 
speech to a closed session of the 
20th Congress of the CPSU has 
given a fresh impetus to the already 
widespread discussions in our coun- 
try about the changes taking place 
in the Soviet Union. 

The State Department would 
like Americans to believe that noth- 
ing has changed in the Soviet Un- 
ion. It hopes to cancel out the posi- 
tive impact of the 20th Congress, 
which registered, among other 
things, a new relationship of world 
forces, opening up for the first time 
in history, the real prospect for a 
lasting peace. It hopes in this way 
to keep alive the disintegrating rem- 
nants of the cold war. 

However, the people of our coun- 
try who desire peaceful coexistence 
cannot but welcome the actions 
taken by the Soviet government 


since Stalin’s death as well as the 
determination expressed in Khrush- 
chev’s speech to end the brutalities 
and injustices which marred a period 
of Soviet life. 


The State Department wants the 
American people to believe that the 
tragedies, crimes and __ injustices 
which took place during the Stalin 
era are evils which are inherent in 
socialism. 

But the crimes against innocent 
people perpetrated under Stalin's 
leadership are, in fact, alien to so. 
cialism. They were an intolerable 
hindrance to the advance of social- 
ism. Socialism is dedicated to the 
liberation of mankind from social 
injustice and to releasing the full 
capacities for the flowering of hu 
manity. It requires an ever-expand- 
ing democracy, the growth of human 
freedom and personal liberties, the 
development of conditions which 
will ultimately eliminate altogether 
the use of force in the relations be 
tween people. 

We have been and will continue to 
be the proud supporters of socialism 
everywhere. We have fought and 
will continue to fight against the ef 
forts of big business to calumni- 
ate and vilify the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. 
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We Communists know that so- achievements and grandeur of social- 


cialism must eradicate the inhuman- 
ity of capitalist society. That is why 
we, above all, are deeply shocked by 
the revelations contained in Khrush- 
chev’s speech. 

In our opinion this speech should 
have been made public by the CPSU 
itself. We do not share the view 
that the questions dealt with, no 
matter how painful and abhorrent, 
are exclusively the internal affair 
of the CPSU. The role which the 
Soviet Union has played in world 
affairs for the last 40 years, and the 
defense of its socialist achieve- 
ments by workers in the United 
States and other countries have 
made these matters public issues 
everywhere. 

A basic analysis of how such per- 
versions of socialist democracy, jus- 
tice and internationalism were per- 
mitted to develop and continue un- 
checked for twenty years must still 
be made by the leadership of the 
CPSU. It needs also to be made by 
Marxists everywhere. Khrushchev’s 
contribution to the exposure of mis- 
takes and to the process of correction 
now going on, makes only a begin- 
ning in this direction. 

We cannot accept an analysis of 
such profound mistakes which at- 
tributes them solely to the capricious 
aberrations of a single individual, no 
matter how much arbitrary power 
he was wrongly permitted to usurp. 
It is just as wrong to ascribe all 
the mistakes and violations of social- 
ist principle to a single individual 
as it was to ascribe to him all the 


ist progress in the USSR. 

In our opinion the mistakes made 
were primarily a result of wrong 
policies and concepts arising in part 
out of the fact that the Soviet Un- 
ion was the pioneering land of so- 
cialism and was surrounded for 
decades by a hostile capitalist world. 
Some of these policies and concepts 
have already been repudiated. But 
the historic objective factors asso- 
ciated with these errors need to be 
more fully assessed. Also required 
is a further and deeper examina- 
tion of such questions as the struc- 
ture and operation of socialist de- 
mocracy in the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries as well as 
of the new problems and perspectives 
arising as the workers of other lands 
move toward Socialism. This will 
illuminate the source of past errors 
and help avoid future ones. 

We are deeply disturbed by facts 
revealed in information coming from 
Poland that organs and media of 
Jewish culture were summarily dis- 
solved and a number of their leaders 
executed. This is contrary to the 
Soviet Union’s historic contributions 
on the Jewish question. Khrush- 
chev’s failure to deal with these out- 
rages, and the continuing silence of 
Soviet leaders, require an explana- 
tion. 

The Communist Party of the 
U.S. has some serious conclusions 
to draw from all this. For we are 
responsible to the working class and 
people of our own country. And to 
them we admit frankly that we un- 
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critically justified many foreign and 
domestic policies of the Soviet Union 
which are now shown to be wrong. 

We have begun to reexamine our 
previously oversimplified and wrong 
concept of the relations which should 
exist between the Marxists of vari- 
ous countries, including the social- 
ist countries. These relations must 
be based on the principles of serving 
the best national interests of each 
people and the common interests of 
all progressive humanity; of the 
equality of parties; of the right and 
duty of the Marxists of all countries 
to engage in friendly criticism of 
the theory or practice of the Marx- 
ists of any country, whenever they 
feel this is necessary. Far from 
weakening, this will strengthen in- 
ternational working class solidarity. 
This new approach was reflected in 
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the Daily Worker as early as last 
March as well as in the position 
adopted by the National Committee 
at the end of April. 

Our stand is rooted in the pri- 
mary concern of our Party for the 
present and future welfare of the 
American people. As an_ indepen- 
dent Marxist party of American 
workers dedicated to socialism, we 
seek to add our influence to ensur 
ing friendship of peoples and world 
peace. We shall continue to work 
for greater economic security, de. 
mocracy, and civil rights in our own 
country, and for unity with all so 
cialist-minded groups to attain so 
cialism by constitutional, peaceful 
means, expressing the free choice of 
the majority of the American peo- 


ple. 
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An Interview with Palmiro Togliatti 


Despite all efforts—including even a delay of press time—to obtain the 
full text of the interview given by Palmiro Togliatti, General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of Italy, to the magazine, Nuovi Argomenti, 
and reprinted in Unita, we were unable to obtain it for this issue. .The 
fullest summary yet available was published in the London Daily Worker 
of June 18, 1956; it is this which we reprint below: 


Democracy and Socialism are in- 
separable, Palmiro Togliatti, leader 
of the Italian Communist Party de- 
clared last weekend, and he called 
upon the Soviet Communist leaders 
to explain “why Soviet society could 
and did stray so far from the demo- 
cratic path.” In an interview pub- 
lished by Unita, paper of the Italian 
Communist Party, last weekend, the 
spokesman for the largest Commu- 
nist Party in the capitalist world, 
stressed, however, there should be 
no lessening in reciprocal confidence 
and solidarity among Communist 
Parties. 

The interview of 11,000 words dealt 
with the questions raised by the re- 
cently published speech of Nikita 
Khrushchev, Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party, on Stalin, which 
was delivered at the XXth Congress 
of the Party in Moscow last Febru- 
ary. 

Togliatti said that since the present 
Soviet leaders knew Stalin better 
than anyone outside Russia, “we 
ought therefore to believe them 


when they describe him as they do.” 

“We can only think to ourselves 
that, seeing how things stood, and 
apart from the impossibility of mak- 
ing a change in time, the Soviet 
leaders could at least have been more 
prudent in that public and solemn 
exaltation of the qualities of this 
man to which they had accustomed 
us. 

“Tt is true that today they criti- 
cize themselves, and it is their great 
merit, but in this criticism there is 
no doubt that some of their prestige 
has fallen. 

“But, apart from all this, as long 
as they limit themselves in substance 
to denouncing the personal defects 
of Stalin, the problem remains with- 
in the framework of the ‘cult of per- 
sonality.’ At one time, all that was 
good was due to the superhuman, 
positive qualities of one man; now, 
all that is bad is attributed to the 
exceptionally and even staggering 
defects of the same man. 

“Both in one case and in the other, 
we are outside the criterion of judg- 











ment which is proper to Marxism. 
The real problems escape notice, 
such as the method by which and the 
reason why Soviet society could and 
did stray so far from the demo- 
cratic path and from the legality 
which it had traced out for itself, 
arriving as far as degeneration. 

“An examination must be made 
by following the various phases of 
the development of this society, and 
first it must be made by our Soviet 
comrades. They know more than 
we, who might err because of partial 
or erroneous knowledge of the facts.” 

After discussing the “suffocation” 
of Soviet democracy under Stalin, 
Togliatti said what had happened 
had led to the need and desire for 
even greater independence of judg- 
ment, and the Soviet model could 
no longer be obligatory for other 
Communist countries. Togliatti went 
on: 

“We must recognize openly and 
without hesitation that, while the 
XXth Congress has made an enor- 
mous contribution to the exposure 
and solution of many serious and 
new problems of the Democratic 
and Socialist movement, we cannot 
consider satisfactory the position 
adopted by the Congress, which is 
now being amply developed by the 
Soviet press, in regard to the errors 
of Stalin and the causes and condi- 
tions which made them possible.” 

He said Stalin’s growth into a ty- 
rant was probably gradual and it 
was difficult at any time in the past 
twenty years for the other Soviet 


leaders to get rid of him. He added: 
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“I exclude the explanation that it 
was impossible to make a change 
because of a machine of terror which 
controlled the situation through mili- 
tary and police means. It seems to 
me far more accurate to acknowledge 
that, despite the errors that he com- 
mitted, Stalin had the support of a 
very great part of the country and, 
particularly, of his ruling cadres and 
of the masses.” 

Togliatti added: “Of the facts that 
are now disclosed we had and could 
have had no notion.” 

Calling for an examination of how 
Soviet society “strayed from the 
democratic path,” Togliatti said that 
one of the questions to be answered 
was how such tremendous successes 
had been achieved by the Soviet 
system while such great errors were 
present in its mechanism. “It is the 
Soviet leaders who must give us the 
answers, understanding that this is 
today one of the problems which 
assails sincere militants of the inter- 
national working-class movement.” 

What was most important now 
was an accurate reply to the question 
of how the errors crept into the de- 
velopment of a socialist society, and 
whether “errors of a general order 
against ewhich the whole world of 
Socialism should be put on guard 
did not arise.” 

He said the major fact to emerge 
from the XXth Congress was that 
the Stalin regime suffocated democ- 
racy in Russia, and that the efforts 
of all Communist parties must be 
directed to ensuring proper democ- 
racy within their own frameworks. 
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TOGLIATTI 


He did not believe all that had hap- 
pened should lead to a lessening in 
the reciprocal confidence and soli- 
darity among the various Communist 
parties. “But there is no doubt that 
it leads not only to the need but to 
the desire for ever greater indepen- 
dence of judgment, and that cannot 
but do good to our movement. The 
international political structure in 
terms of relations of parties is 
changed today. What the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union has 
done remains as the first great model 
for the building of a socialist so- 
ciety, to which the way was opened 
by a profound, decisive, revolution- 
ary break. 

“Today the front of socialist con- 
struction in the countries where the 
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Communists form the ruling party 
is so vast, comprising a third of hu- 
manity, that for them the Soviet 
model cannot, and must not, any 
longer be obligatory. 

“In the rest of the world there are 
countries where it is hoped to achieve 
Socialism without the Communists 
necessarily being the ruling party. In 
other countries again the march to- 
ward Socialism is an objective which 
draws various movements together, 
movements which have not yet 
reached any mutual agreement or 
even understanding.” 

Togliatti concluded: “One cannot 
talk of a single guide, but rather of 
a method of progress achieved by 
following different paths.” 






The Opinion of Pietro Nenni’ 


Secretary, Socialist Party of Italy 


Tue Necessity For the [Khrushchev] 
report and for the extraordinary and 
secret session of the Congress was 
the consequence of the amazement 
by which the delegates to the Con- 
gress had been seized when they 
heard, in the ten preceding days, 
raining down from the congress plat- 
form a whole series of criticisms of 
the cult of personality and of the 
Stalin myth; criticisms that culmi- 
nated in the drastic affirmation of 
Anastas I. Mikoyan according to 
which for twenty years in Russia 
there had not in fact existed a col- 
lective direction of the party and of 
the state but instead there had been 
diffused the cult of the personality 
of Stalin. 

It is neither the last nor the least 
of these surprises of the Twentieth 
Congress that the secret report of 
Khrushchev has been published by 
the State Department, which on June 
4 put out a version that Moscow 
has not denied. It is therefore 
through the medium of the press 
section of U.S.L.S. (United States 
Information Service) that the Com- 
munist parties themselves, repre- 
sented at the Moscow congress, have 
come to know one of the most seri- 
ous and dramatic documents in the 
Communist literature of the world. 





* The text is the fullest abstract available at 
press time of an article published in Rome on June 
23, 19 


56. 
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Let us see in what the “shameful 
facts” revealed by the Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union consist. 


“THE SHAMEFUL FACTS” 


The first part of the report is de- 
voted to the re-evocation of an old 
polemic, of the antagonism, so to 
speak, between Lenin and Stalin. An 
antagonism well known in all its 
details outside the USSR, but which 
the official historians of the Soviet 
Union had passed over for thirty 
years, as if the testament of Lenin 
had not even existed. 

The report enters its most dra- 
matic phase when it gives details 
of the purges, trials and executions 
from 1936 to 1938. 

From that tragic period of the 
Soviet Revolution we already knew 
the four trials that ended with a 
series of death sentences: the trial 
of the “sixteen” (Zinoviev, Kameney, 
Smirnov, etc.) in August, 1936. 

The trial of the “seventeen” 
(Gregory, Piatakov, Karl Radek, 
Sokolnikov, etc.) in January, 1937. 

The trial of Marshal Tukachevsky 
and of a group of generals and Red 
Army commandants in June, 1937. 
The trial of the “twenty-one” 
(Alexei Rykov, Nikolai Bukharin, 
Krestinsky, Henryk G. Yagoda, etc.) 
in March, 1938. 
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NENNI’S 


With regard to these trials, with 
the exception of Tukachevsky’s, 
which was kept secret for reasons of 
military security, there exists an 
abundant literature, including a 
shorthand summary of the hearings. 
It was evident from that time 
on that Soviet public life had un- 
dergone in the previous ten years a 
double process of degeneration. On 
the one hand, of the party and state 
machine toward forms of bureau- 
cratization and terrorism, and on the 
other hand, of the internal opposi- 
tion toward forms of conspiracy and 
palace revolution. 

What was known at that time was 
only a part of the truth. Not even 
Trotsky in his vehement accusa- 
tions of Stalin, not even Victor Serge 
in his “Pamphlets,” not even Boris 
Souvarin in his slashingly critical 
biography of Stalin, were in com- 
plete possession of the whole truth, 
as it is now being revealed by the 
disciples and successors of Stalin. 

Let us ask ourselves one moment 
what the Seventeenth Congress of 
the U.S.S.R. Communist Party was. 
It was the congress of the “victors.” 
It was held in Moscow at the end 
of January, 1934. It opened with 
“tempestuous” applause for the cen- 
tral committee and for Stalin. 

If one considers that the power 
lof Stalin was not at that time what 
it became later with the war, it 
is evident that the massacres dis- 
closed by Khrushchev involve re- 
ponsibilities that were not Stalin’s 
one but of the whole directive ap- 
aratus. ‘Terror, in conditions of 
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time and place not justified by neces- 
sity, was the price paid to the sup- 
pression of all democratic life in- 
side the party and the state. 


WHERE WERE THE 
LEADERS? 


At this point Khrushchev answers 
the questions that must have been 
in the air: “Where were the mem- 
bers of the political buro of the 
Central Committee? Why did not 
they react in time to the cult of the 
personality? Why do they only react 
now?” The answer is “the mem- 
bers of the political buro saw these 
problems in a different way at dif- 
ferent times.” 

And this answer may be valid 
in a strictly personal sense. It is not 
valid for the Central Committee of 
the Bolshevik Party. It is not valid 
for the Politburo. There is no doubt 
that the facts cited by Khrushchev, 
and on which world opinion now 
awaits proper documentation, must 
have placed the members of the po- 
litical office in a very difficult situa- 
tion. But they had been placed in 
posts of responsibility precisely for 
this purpose, precisely to face difh- 
cult situations. 

From the revelations of Khrush- 
chev we learn that the guest of the 
Kremlin appears to have been prac- 
tically a maniac who, like the figure 
of the dictator in which Charlie 
Chaplin portrayed Hitler, “drew 
plans on a map of the world.” 

Khrushchev cannot contain his 
laughter at and contempt for Stal- 
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in’s military genius. Of the historical 
and military films of Stalin he says 
that “they make us sick.” The snag 
is that on those films, on those 
books, on those poems there was or- 
ganized the most vast propaganda 
hoax in the memory of the world. 

One of the main results of the 
Khrushchev report is the fact that 
the polemic on the cult of person- 
ality no longer makes sense, and 
the fact that it was Stalin who im- 
posed the glorification of his own 
person becomes entirely secondary, 
as does the fact that he himself 
wrote the most laudatory phrases in 
his biography, on which the Com- 
munists of the whole world have fed, 
and the fact that he was never sated 
by hyper-laudatory adjectives, an- 
thems, and gifts. 

The Rapporteur has pointed out 
the difference between the premise 
—the criticism of the cult of the 
myth—and the conclusion—the dem- 
olition of the action of a man who 
for thirty years personified the Com- 
munist revolution. And the ques- 
tion has been asked, at the end of 
his report: “But how was all this 
possible? Stalin was at the head of 
the party and of the country for thirty 
years and in the course of his life 
many battles have been won. Can we 
deny it?” Khrushchev does not deny 
it. 


PROGRESS OF USSR 


He knows, better than we do, 
the progress that the Soviet Union 
has made in the past thirty years, 
winning the battle of industrializa- 


tion, winning the battle of educa- We are 
tion, winning the war, becoming é cot 
the second country in the world in fnow | 
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if in the collective direction of the 
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Politburo or of the Central Commit- 
tee there is progress compared to 
personal direction, benevolent or 
tyrannical as it may be, there is 
nevertheless no guarantee of demo- 
cratic life. 


NEED FOR 
DEMOCRATIZATION 


Now the whole problem of Soviet 
society—the whole problem of the 
popular democracies that have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Soviet so- 
ciety—is reduced to the necessity for 
internal democratization, for the 
circulation of ideas, in a word for po- 
litical liberty, a necessity which has 
lain below the surface of Soviet so- 
ciety for many years. 

It is substantially a question of 
eliminating in the state, in the laws, 
and above all in custom, all the sur- 
viving incrustations of the commu- 
nism of war, of creating means and 
instruments for the formation of the 
free political initiative of the citi- 
zen, without there hanging over his 
head the accusation of being an 
enemy of the people, a deviationist, 
a saboteur every time he tries to give 
weight, in dealings with public au- 
thority, to his own personal and in- 
dependent evaluation of the path to 
be followed. In this sense the So- 
viet crisis covers not only the so- 
called errors of Stalin, but the So- 
viet system, as it has been taking 
shape under the influence of factors 
which are in process of rapid trans- 
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formation, until they appear com- 
pletely reversed with respect to the 
preceding situation. 

After a century has passed the 
concept of dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat must be thought out again 
and reconsidered in relation to a so- 
ciety where the influence and 
weight of the proletariat and of the 
workers in general have become de- 
terminant in public life and where 
the state reflects, in countries demo- 
cratically and socially more advanced, 
the continuous evolution of class 
positions. 

With regard to Russian experi- 
ence in particular it is a fact that the 
February revolution would have dis- 
appeared without trace, and the Oc- 
tober revolution would not have 
gone beyond the phase of civil war 
and the interference of the imperial- 
ist foreigner, if the proletariat had 
not shown indomitable will and the 
ability to take control of the appara- 
tus of power of the Czarist state, 
to smash it and to provide a substi- 
tute. 

But it would be absurd to close 
one’s eyes to the fact that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat had re- 
solved itself into a dictatorship of 
the Bolshevik party, and this in turn 
into a personal dictatorship of Stal- 
in, and thus put itself beyond the 
bounds of the prophecies and con- 
cepts of the masters of socialism. 


A TURNING POINT 


In this Soviet turning point two 
things have for us Socialists a prac- 
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ognizing that a certain historical ra- 
tionalization that we applied to what 
we found wrong and to be con- 
demned in the Communist dictator- 
ships limited our critical judgment 
on events, judgment that a workers’ 
party should never renounce. 

It is true that the struggle in 
which our party has been engaged 
in the last twenty or thirty years 
can provide an explanation of this. 

The reform and changes that the 
Socialist wants to introduce in the 
state and in public administration 
tend in the direction not of state 
centralism but of administrative 
decentralization and of the develop- 
ment of modern forms of direct de- 
mocracy and economic democracy, 
already existing in embryonic forms 
in the factory and the village, forms 
that are factors of freedom for the 
individual, for social groups, for the 
national collectivity. 

As never before in the past, we are 
aware of the possibility of assuring 
the realization and the consolidation 
of socialism by means of the consent 
of the majority of the people. 

As never before, the development 
of the productive forces and the ca- 
pacity of the working class to take 
national values on to its own sheul- 
ders, can assume a growing develop- 
ment without violent clashes, with- 
out coercion from above or below 
and in the fullness of democratic 


consent. 





The Soviet-Yugoslav Party 


Agreement 


On June 20, 1956, from Moscow, was announced the following agree- 
ment governing future relations between the Communist Parties of Yugo- 


slavia and the Soviet Union: 


The Belgrade declaration of June 
2, 1955, placed the relations between 
the two socialist countries on sound 
foundations, and the principles made 
public in it are finding ever broader 
application in their mutual coopera- 
tion. 


II 


Cooperation and the general devel- 
opment of relations between the 
two countries since the Belgrade 
declaration, as well as the contact 
between the political and other so- 
cial organizations of their peoples, 
have created favorable political con- 
ditions also for cooperation between 
the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

Starting with the foregoing conclu- 
sions and taking into consideration 
the concrete conditions under which 
present-day socialist movements are 
developing, and in the spirit of the 
internationalistic principles of Marx- 





ism-Leninism, the delegations of the 
League of Communists of Yugo 
slavia and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union have agreed that 
it is useful and indispensable that 
the existing contacts between the 
two parties should continue and de- 
velop with the view of cooperation 
in the interest of the further con- 
solidation and progress of our So 
cialist countries, with the view of 
cooperation in the _ international 
workers’ movement and in numerous 
matters of the present-day develop. 
ment of socialism, and also with the 
view of the development of peaceful 
coexistence and cooperation be. 
tween peoples of the whole world, 
irrespective of differences in their 
social and political system, in the 
interest of the consolidation of 
peace, freedom and independence of 
nations. 

In this, the representatives of the 
parties are governed by the con- 
sideration that the development ot 
ties and cooperation between the 
League of Communists of Yugo 
slavia and the Communist Party of 
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the Soviet Union, as the leading par- 
ties in countries in which the work- 
ing class is in power and which 
have the general aim of building 
a complete socialist society in their 
countries, of insuring the progress 
of humanity and a firm peace, will 
undoubtedly contribute to the de- 
velopment of further cooperation 
between the Federal People’s Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and to 
the consolidation of lasting friend- 
ship between the peoples of Yugo- 
savia and the Soviet Union. 


Ill 


Abiding by the view that the 
roads and conditions of socialist de- 
velopment are different in different 
countries, that the wealth of the 
forms of socialist development con- 
tributes to their strengthening, and 
starting with the fact that any ten- 
dency of imposing one’s own views 
in determining the roads and forms 
of socialist development are alien 
to both sides, the two sides have 
agreed that the foregoing coopera- 
tion should be based on complete 
freedom of will and equality, on 
friendly criticism and on the com- 
radely character of the exchange of 
views on disputes between our par- 
ties. 


IV 
Placed on the mentioned founda- 


tions, cooperation between the 
League of Communists of Yugo- 
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slavia and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union will evolve pri- 
marily along the way of a compre- 
hensive mutual study of the forms 
and methods of socialist develop- 
ment in the two countries, the free 
and comradely exchange of exper- 
iences and views on questions of 


general interest for the development 
of socialist practice and the promo- 


tion of socialist thought, and also 


on questions relating to peace, rap- 


prochement and linking up between 
nations and the progress of man- 
kind in general. 


Vv 


The modern material and spirit- 
ual transformation of the world, 
which finds expression in an enor- 
mous growth of the socialist forces, 
in the strengthening of national lib- 
eration movements, in increasing the 
role of the working class, in solving 
concrete questions of present-day 
international development, confronts 
the international workers move- 
ment with a number of huge tasks. 
This fact also indicates the indis- 
pensability of a scientific analysis 
of the manifestations and fundamen- 
tal material and social factors and 
tendencies of development in the 
present-day world. 


For these reasons the delegations 
have agreed, guided by the principles 


of Marxism-Leninism, to a prompt 


mutual cooperation and exchange of 
views in the field of socialist scienti- 
fic thought both in their mutual re- 
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lations and in the international work- 
ers movement, in general. 


VI 


As regards concrete forms of co- 
operation between the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion, the delegations agreed that it 
should be realized by way of per- 
sonal contacts, written and oral dec- 
larations and exchanges of views, 
through the exchange of delegations, 
materials, literature, as well as, when 
necessary, by organizing mutual 
meetings of party workers with a 
view to examining current questions 
of general interest and, generally, 
by way of constructive, comradely 
discussion. 


VII 


Representatives of the workers 
movement of the two countries con- 
sider such mutual cooperation as a 
component part of all contacts with 
other Communist and workers par- 
ties as well as with Socialist and 
other progressive movements in the 
world. 


VII 


The League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia and the Communist Par- 
ty of the Soviet Union consider that 
it is in the interests of the struggle 
for lasting peace and security of the 
people, as well as of social progress, 
to insure the wide cooperation of 
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all progressive and peaceful forces, 
which is increasingly being mani- 
fested in the most varied forms and 
on a world-wide scale. 

This cooperation is one of the 
most pressing needs of modern so- 
cial development. These ties should 
be equal, frank, democratic and ac. 
cessible to world public opinion. 
They should aid mutual acquaint. 
ance and consultation on different 
problems of general interest and con- 
tribute to mutual understanding on 
the basis of a patient explanation 
of attitudes and views of the differ. 
ent sides. 

This means the freedom of action 
of each individual participant in 
that cooperation, according to the 
conditions of his development and 
in keeping with the general prog 
ressive aims to which they aspire. 

The representatives of the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia and 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union are convinced that coopers 
tion between the workers’ move 
ments of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union on 
the basis of the above-mentioned 
principles and forms will serve the 
interests of their peoples and the 
interests of socialist construction in 
their countries. 

They are convinced that with this 
they will give their contribution toa 
general rapprochement between s 
cialist and other progressive move 
ments in the world, and this wil 
equally serve the interests of peact 
in the world, and the interests of 
general progress of mankind. 
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By Nemmy Sparks 


Over THE YEARS, the current of so- 
cialist thinking in the United States 
has been an exceedingly broad one. 
Many utopian socialist groups origi- 
nated here in the early days of the 
igth century and made a lasting con- 
tribution to this current. Marxism 
bbegan its development in America 
almost simultaneously with its first 
steps in Europe. But for over a hun- 
dred years various socialistic tenden- 
cies developed side by side with the 
organized socialist movement, which 
itself had its historic series of mer- 
gers, splits and regroupings. In this 
general broad current many tenden- 
cies have at various times been only 
half-formed, politically confused and 
mingled with other streams of 
thought; but they have all con- 
tributed in one form or another to 
the present patterns of thinking 
among the considerable number in 
our country who look forward to 
some form of socialist reorganization 
of society. 
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Towards a United Party 


of Socialism 


In the present period there is 
again an upward trend of socialist 
thinking, and various currents and 
diversified groupings are playing an 
increasing role in this trend. Com- 
rade Dennis in his report to the Na- 
tional Committee touches on the na- 
ture of these various groupings and 
faces the Party with a most challeng- 
ing question: How does the Party 
define its relationship to these 
trends and what perspective do we 
envisage in regard to them and the 
common goal of socialism? 

Our Party has always considered 
itself the inheritor of the traditions 
of the 100-year-old organized social- 
ist movement in our country and the 
political descendant of Weydemeyer, 
Sylvis, Haywood and Debs. But in 
so doing, we assumed almost auto- 
matically that all that was worth- 
while in the other socialist currents 
would soon flow into our stream of 
influence. 

This assumption was all the more 
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natural because of the very real 
differences in regard to the struggle 
against capitalist policies in the U.S. 
as well as other questions. But was 
this assumption correct? If we apply 
the test of experience, we see that dur- 
ing the periods when our Party was 
reaping its most conspicuous suc- 
cesses, as when it stood at the head 
of the struggles of the unemployed, 
when it was playing a key role in the 
building of the CIO unions, when it 
was attempting to develop Ameri- 
can traditions in the modern period, 
and exerting tangible influence on the 
political scene in the heyday of the 
New Deal, many individuals did 
come over from other socialist move- 
ments and schools of thought. But 
even then the Party by no means 
embraced in its following the varied 
currents of socialist thinking. In the 
later period when we operated un- 
der more adverse conditions, this 
assumption clashed even more with 
reality, for the diversity of the so- 
cialist currents increased. 

Thus, in the course of the “new 
look” that we have been taking in 
our Party for several months now, 
this question has also come up for 
examination and it is being recog- 
nized that our experience challenges 
this central assumption that our 
Party should regard itself as the 
only constructive bearer of socialist 
thinking. 

It would seem legitimate to 
ask: Why didn’t we question this 
assumption earlier? What were the 
factors operating in our thinking 
which closed our eyes to the test of 
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experience on this question? Some 
of these factors were peculiar to our 
own historic development. Others 
were not limited to us alone but 
were common to the thinking of all 
Communist parties—the faot that 
the force of theoretical generaliza. 
tion had been given to the idea that 
the Communist Party is the only 
constructive bearer of socialist think. 
ing. 

This is borne out by a recent ar- 
ticle in the Soviet journal, Question; 
of History. In planning the correc. 
tion of the theoretical errors made 
under Stalin’s leadership in its own 
field, this Soviet journal makes a 
general survey of the distortions in- 
troduced into Soviet history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. 
All history-writing is, of course, ret- 
rospect — “hindsight.” When his 
torians work under a generally cor 
rect political theory—one correspond- 
ing to the realities of their times— 
they will also be free to write history 
as a correct reflection of the past 
But when they work under a biased 
and incorrect theory, they will in 
evitably be pushed into imposing 
that bias on their picture of the 
past. 

Thus the Stalin theory that as so 
cialism developed in the Soviet Un 
ion the class struggle grew sharper, 
and its corollary that political dis 
sent grew into treason, inevitably 
affected the historic picture pre 
sented of the earlier years of the 
Russian revolutionary movement 
The journal points out: “Instead 
of characterizing Menshevism as a0 
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anti-Marxist trend inside the labor 
movement, some historians picture 
the Mensheviks as abettors of czarist 
qutocracy. They do not take into ac- 
count that, though the most consist- 
ent, the Bolsheviks, were not the 
only force in the camp of revolu- 
tionary democracy.” The journal de- 
cares that this erroneous picture 
had a definite influence in strength- 
ening elements of sectarianism in the 
thinking of other Communist par- 
ties. 

How would it strengthen sectar- 
ianism? In my opinion, largely by 
leading other Communist parties 
to believe, on the strength of the 
experience of the C.P.S.U., that the 
Communist Party of any country 
was the only political grouping that 
had any value in the movement for 
socialism. Such a concept would cer- 
tainly affect the degree of success 
that could be attained by a Commu- 
nist Party in the vital effort to de- 
velop a united front. For opponents 
of the united front in other politi- 
cal organizations had plain sailing 
in denouncing this approach as ar- 
rogant, and in presenting the aim 
of the Communists in the united 
front as that of destroying or ab- 
sorbing the other groupings. On 
the other hand, one could hardly 
doubt that the Italian Communist 
Party’s attitude of respect and ac- 
ceptance towards the Socialists, 
though by no means excluding ideo- 
logical struggle, has been an essen- 
tial component of their successful 
united front in the present period. 
A related theory that was ex- 
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tended into international practice 
far beyond the time and scope of any 
possible application it may have had, 
was the well known theory of “di- 
recting the main blow” against not 
only Social Democracy but against 
that group which stood in its de- 
clared position closest to the Com- 
munists. One of the formulations 
of this theory was given by Stalin 
as late as 1929: 


In order that the fight against Social 
Democracy may be carried on success 
fully, attention must be sharply drawn 
to the question of fighting the so 
called Left wing of Social Democracy, 
that Left wing, which by playing with 
Left phrases and thus adroitly fooling 
the workers, is retarding the desertion 
o fthe workers from Social Democ- 
racy. (Leninism, Vol. Il, p. 115.) 


At that time the whole working 
class movement was still living in the 
shadow of the terrible Social-Demo- 
cratic betrayals of 1914-1920. And al- 
though Lenin put forward the slo- 
gan of united front as early as 1921, 
the experiences of the period of war 
and revolutions still governed all 
minds. The formulation of Stalin 
quoted above, and similar formu- 
lations, led to a tendency in practice 
at various times to center the strug- 
gle against the non-Communist Left. 
It tended to frustrate the natural 
efforts at building coalitions and al- 
liances that were particularly en- 
couraged by the Seventh World Con- 
gress and its historic call for a peo- 
ple’s front against fascism. The 
Chinese Communist Party has de- 
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scribed in the recent editorial in the 
Chinese People’s Daily* how it de- 
cided to reject this theory and to de- 
velop its alliances. 


These incorrect theories thus tended 
to divert us from recognizing the 
broad and varied currents of socialist 
thinking in America, and led us to 
a rigid and so-to-speak “monopolis- 
tic” attitude towards them. To 
change such an attitude does not 
mean to reject the unique character 
of the Communist contribution. But 
it means to recognize that one of the 
main contributions that can be made 
today by all socialist-minded forces 
in the U.S. is to bring about unity 
among themselves. 

We should not mistake the low 
level of socialist organization in the 
country for a scarcity of socialist 
thinking. There are various general 
trends. Some stem from the days of 
the old Socialist Party, and remem- 
ber through family traditions, the 
days of the Dems presidential cam- 
paigns and record socialist votes, and 
the close ties of the S.P. with the 
trade unions. 

Other trends—in the long run per- 
haps the most fruitful potentially— 
are to be found within many trade 
unions where the tradition of social- 
ist thinking had a direct relationship 
to the historic struggles through 
which those unions were built. 

Among the youth, perhaps for the 
first time in nearly half a century, a 
new generation is growing up which, 


* Published in Political Affairs, May, 1956. 





owing to the wholesale repressions 
and intimidation, has not encount. 
ered any great amount of mass agi- 
tation for socialism. But the heavy. 
handed official anti-socialist and anti- 
Communist propaganda in the uni- 
versities has fostered a tremendous 
curiosity about socialism that is be 
ing noted by numerous observers. 

If we shed from our eyes the 
scales of a “monopolistic” attitude, 
we will see such trends and evidences 
of socialist thinking in all parts of 
the country and in almost every lo 
cality. What should be our attitude 
towards these trends and towards the 
various groupings in which some of 
them find expression? The Dennis 
report says, 

We can have only the most posi- 
tive approach to all honest socialist and 
Marxist-oriented groupings and_ indi 
viduals, whatever our differences may 
be on certain tactical and program 
matic questions. We share the aspira 
tions of many of these forces for a 
mass party of Socialism in our country. 
We, too, want to create the conditions 
for such a necessary and historic de 
velopment. 


In my opinion this approach and 
perspective are altogether desirable. 
Unity was always recognized as a 
central objective of those who wished 
to build a socialist movement. The 
historic conditions deriving from the 
First World War, the Russian Revo 
lution, and the split in the socialist 
movement, have now given way to 
the new conditions which the XXth 
Congress described as the era of the 
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world socialist system. These condi- 
tions make possible a vast new trend 
towards unity among _ socialist- 
minded people which has already be- 
gun to be felt not only abroad but in 
our own country. The new features 
of independence and mutual criticism 
in the relationships among Commu- 
nist Parties also tend to remove bar- 
riers between Communists and other 
supporters of socialism. 

Would it not bring this perspec- 
tive nearer, if in various localities, 
Communists would begin talking to 
other socialist-minded elements and 
groupings and begin to explore the 
areas of common agreement and dif- 
ference, develop interchanges and 
public discussion, such as the splen- 
did forum in New York where an 
exchange took place between Nor- 
man Thomas, A. J. Muste, Dr. Du 
Bois and Comrade Dennis? 

The perspective of a united mass 
party of socialism would require 
more than just the desire to unite. 
It would require on the part of all 
active participants, not the least, our- 
selves—but not only ourselves—the 
necessary steps to bring about an at- 
mosphere of discussion. It would be 
necessary—for this as well as for gen- 
eral reasons—to develop a review of 
our ideology and practices, to rec- 
ognize our mistakes, to overcome 
our rigidity. In such an atmosphere, 
supporters of socialism would expect 
that other organized groupings 


would do no less. For the problem 
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of the absence of a mass following 
for socialism in this country today 
is the common problem of all so- 
cialist_ groupings. 

Of outstanding importance in our 
own preparation for participation in 
such a development is the develop- 
ment of a normal atmosphere of dis- 
cussion in our own Party. Unless 
we ourselves learn again how to 
maintain such an atmosphere, to 
truly determine policy through the 
give-and-take of discussion on all 
levels, to allow discussion to maintain 
the constant check on policy by ex- 
perience, to lead by persuading and 
convincing, we would be unable to 
participate successfully in such a de- 
velopment. 

The development of a new united 
mass party of socialism will also not 
come about as a result only of ab- 
stract discussion. It will also need 
the bond of common effort and 
common struggle for the needs of the 
American people against the con- 
tinually increasing pressure of the 
monopolies. 

Such common action would like- 
wise help to shape its program and 
course, in contact with the realities 
of the mass struggle as they devel- 
op. A coalition of the main pro- 
gressive forces of the American peo- 
ple to curb the monopolies, would 
be vastly increased in effectiveness, 
the stronger and more united its 
socialist sector. 








By Sam Kushner 


WHILE IT Is RIGHT to speak of our 
influencing the nation, and affecting 
the thinking of the American people, 
I think it is number one that this 
be done through our influence in the 
working class. This, in my opinion, 
is the primary direction in which we 
must analyze the events of the past 
and attempt to chart our modest 
course for the future. 

It is in this sense that I feel the 
Dennis report falls far short. In at- 
tempting to deal with a multitude of 
questions, and with a protracted pe- 
riod of history, the report fails to 
properly emphasize the role of the 
working class and our relation to it. 
The Dennis report, like too many 
other reports in the past, deals with 
the problems in the working class 
organizations in a cursory manner, 
much too briefly, and with a certain 
lack of critical and self-critical analy- 
sis. 


TRADE-UNION QUESTIONS 


Merely to emphasize this point, one 
needs only to look at some of the 
perspectives set forth in the report 
and see the terrible absence of major 
questions that are under discussion 
in the trade-union movement. While 





Some Problems in Illinois 


we are concerned with the national 
elections this fall, are we not also 
concerned with the need to partici. 
pate with the labor movement in 
support of the Steelworkers with the 
strong possibility of a strike in that 
industry? Is it not correct that a 
major perspective for a large section 
of the labor movement today, and 
the Communists as well, is the 
achievement of a shorter work week? 
Are not the answers to the prob. 
lems created by speedup and auto 
mation of the deepest concern to 
us? In the field of labor unity there 
is a multiplicity of problems facing 
the labor movement and is not part 
of our perspectives to help resolve 
these questions in a most positive 
manner? The strong sentiment that 
now exists in increasingly large sec- 
tions of the labor movement for ade- 
quate Negro representation at all 
levels of the labor movement is an- 
other of the many perspectives in 
which we must play a role. And just 
to note one other, is it not within 
our perspectives to join with the le 
bor movement in the drive to remove 
the iniquitous scab laws that mas 
querade under the title of right-to 
work laws, from the statutes of many 
states? 
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While it is true that the Dennis 
report poses some general perspec- 
tives, those that affect the working 
dass organizations in a most direct 
manner find very little reflection 
in the report. This is a sharp com- 
mentary on the leadership of our 
Party that has yet to put into life 
its aspirations of becoming the van- 
guard of the working class. 

The Dennis report makes some 
very sound observations when it 
points out that the major yardstick 
for most united front activity in the 
past has been the foreign policy is- 
sue. As has been said by many, we 
became “the foreign policy party.” 
This distortion of an approach to 
foregin policy, together with a rigid- 
ity in our tactical implementation, 
created major and insurmountable 
obstacles in maintaining united 
front relations, especially in the labor 
movement. 

A certain basic style of immod- 
esty that prevails in our work in gen- 
eral exhibited itself time and again 
in our work in the labor movement. 
We incorrectly assumed that our 
Party had all the answers. In the 
name of being the vanguard, we 
hot-housed many opinions that did 
not find adequate reflection from 
life. More often than not, we took 
the germ of a good idea and beat it 
to death. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 
There are many examples, but a 


case in point was our attitude to 


Taft-Hartley compliance. What 
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started out to be a nation-wide pow- 
erful movement against compliance, 
soon took on the form of a rear- 
guard action by some of the most 
militant and progressive forces. Of 
course, there are unions, such as the 
United Mine Workers, that have re- 
fused to comply to this day. More 
power to them. But it is obvious 
that unions such as this were not 
faced by red-baiting, raids, and all- 
out attacks that some of the more 
progressive-led uinons faced. Our 
Party urged persistent, protracted 
and uniform resistance to compliance 
long after this was realistic. Once 
again, wishful thinking replaced real- 
istic analysis. It does not mitigate 
the circumstances that some of the 
leaders of the progressive-led unions 
shouted “sellout” at those unions 
which complied with T-H. Some 
complied because of their ideologi- 
cal approach (class collaboration) ; 
others, because they were forced to 
when faced with the facts of life. 
During the last decade, the shriek 
of sellout has been our charge in in- 
stances when unions did not agree 
with the tactics or policies of the 
Left. This is a poor substitute, if 
any, for patient understanding of 
the problems, weaknesses and need 
for correction on the part of some 
of these unions under conservative 
leadership. 


ON LABOR UNITY 


Comrade Dennis, in my opinion, 
is quite right when he says that the 
issue is not whether the progressive- 
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led unions could have avoided ex- 
pulsion from the C.LO. I do not 
wish to enter into the debate on this 
point now. What is most aggravat- 
ing, however, is that the Party forces 
in the labor movement did not put 
up a fight from the word go to re- 
unite the labor movement. This 
weakness in our understanding on 
the question of uniting the labor 
movement has a history that goes 
back for ten years. 

When some of the eleven unions 
that were expelled from the C.L.O. 
contemptuously announced that they 
were not expelled, but rather had 
walked out of the C..O., known 
Left-wingers associated themselves 
with this position. To the best of 
my knowledge, our Party never 
stated in a vigorous manner our dis- 
agreement with this kind of a posi- 
tion. What was the reasoning for 
this kind of excuse—of “walking 
out” rather than being expelled? 
It was an effort to “prove” to the 
membership of these unions that be- 
cause of adherence to certain prin- 
cipled stands they no longer could 
live in the C.1L.O. In order to lay the 
groundwork for beating off raids, 
they had to, and did, and so did we, 
paint the C.I.O. and its leadership 
in the rottenest terms. 

This does not gainsay the many 
points of legitimate criticism that was 
due the C.LO. leadership. But an 
outlook of going it alone necessitated 
a vituperative and unrealistic atti- 
tude to the C.I.O. leaders. Of course, 
the atmosphere was developed in 
many of these eleven unions that 
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anyone who spoke up for unity 
would be branded as an ally of po. 
tential raiders. It must be said tha 
our policy was not in keeping with 
the needs of the workers, but rather 
that our ears were attuned to the 
opinions of some of the leaders of 
certain unions. 


ON TACTICS AND POLICY 


We should differentiate between 
some of the blundering tactics that 
sharpened the rift between the Party 
forces and some of the leaders in 
these unions, and the errors in policy 
which were of a sectarian nature, 
While it is true that the Left forces, 
following a sectarian line, unneces 
sarily broke with some trade-union 
leaders, is it not equally true that in 
many respects we became prisoners 
of a policy laid down by other 
“Left” trade-union leaders. It was 
sectarianism on both scores. In one 
case we very carefully listened to the 
trade-union leaders who had a wrong 
policy on unity and in the other cas 
placed impossible demands in the 
united front with other trade-union 
leaders who disagreed with us. 

In any estimate of our past trade 
union work, a few words should bk 
said about the sharp effects and con- 
sequences of the third-party move- 
ment. It was in this campaign that 
there were some of the sharpest 
consequences of wrong policies. Here 
not only did many of the progressive 
forces find themselves at odds with 
other trade-union leaders, but there 
was sharp separation between somt 
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of the Left leaders and the rank 
and file of their unions as a result. 
It is true that many trade-union 
leaders, including myself at that 
time, were for the third party and 
saw great possibilities in it. But 
when in the last days of the cam- 
paign some of the trade-union leaders 
and shop workers raised questions 
with the Party about the new feel- 
ings among the workers, this was 
rejected as “capitulation” and oppor- 
tunism. We bulled it through. We 
considered very little the new moods 
of the workers. We were speaking 
to the workers, but we certainly 
were not listening to them. 

Dennis’ brief reference to the fact 
that we did not correctly orientate 
our work in unions other than those 
that were expelled from the CIO 
only tells a small part of the story. 
While agreeing with this statement, 
let us remember that during a large 
part of the past ten years we put a 
premium on results, resolutions, etc., 
which were forthcoming only in cer- 
tain types of unions. We did not 
have the time to work in other un- 
ions. I might at this point paren- 
thetically add that as long as our 
work in the labor field continues to 
be treated in the main as a depart- 
ment of the Party we will not be 
able to bring about a change in this 
state of affairs. 


THE LAST FOUR YEARS 
In the field of our recent work in 


the labor movement, my opinion is 
that our gravest error was on the 
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question of labor unity, during the 
past four years. Why did this come 
about? Why was it that while we 
began to break with our sectarian 
approach in the electoral and other 
fields, in the fight for labor unity 
we were dead wrong. Yes, we made 
some good beginnings in the first 
Swift articles on work in the Right- 
led unions, but we backtracked, both 
in a second series by Swift and in 
the Stevens report to the National 
Party Conference. 

The election of Eisenhower 
brought a change in the thinking of 
the rank and file of labor in 1952. 
For the first time in two decades, an 
“unfriendly” Administration was in 
the White House, in the eyes of the 
workers. The speedup in the plants 
was growing and several unions were 
faced with prolonged strikes. Some 
of the strikes were broken. In the 
midwest, the 1952 Harvester strike 
was defeated. The workers were de- 
manding answers. The only possible 
answer was greater unity. But our 
Party, beset with a line that pre- 
dicted a crisis before the ’56 elec- 
tions, and with ingrained sectarian 
practices, paid no heed. 

As is noted in the Dennis report, 
there were all kinds of moods among 
some of our trade-union allies and 
in the Party ranks about unity being 
State Department inspired, etc. New 
signs of unity were beginning to 
show themselves, such as in the 
Square D strike (Detroit) and a suc- 
cessful united strike of the non- 
ferrous metal unions in the west. 
It should be noted that the rejection 
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of a correct line on unity was far 
from unanimous. The organized 
National Committee at that time 
rejected numerous proposals to con- 
sider a change of line. At one time 
a majority of the Illinois Board took 
exception to what was considered 
a wrong position on unity in the 
Stevens report. 

One more word should be said, I 
think, about some of the lessons that 
we have yet to learn from the er- 
rors in this very important aspect 
of our work. 

In several districts, including Illi- 
nois, it began to be clear that the 
desire for unity was crossing all 
lines. New coalitions were being 
formed in many local unions. This 
was particularly true at department 
levels. Indications of this were shown 
in steel, auto, and some of the craft 
unions. The intense red-baiting of 
the previous years began to recede. 
The united front around the griev- 
ances began to show itself. We were 
far from sensitive to these new moods 
which began to express themselves 
in a definite form after the ’52 elec- 
tion. 

The Dennis report falls far short of 
being a self-critical document on 
the questions of our errors concern- 
ing labor unity. 


QUESTIONS OF 
ORGANIZATION AND 
PERSPECTIVES 


In the discussion of our Party 
work in the trade-union movement 
as well as organizational forms in 
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the labor movement, we should keep {in en 
in mind an approach to the errors fal pe 
we have made in the past. The main fmany 
question that should concern us is flies 
the correction of these political er. (and f 
rors of sectarianism. Let us keep panes 
: ; . + the L 
in mind that when we fully partici | oi4 
pated in the historic campaign to feonce, 
organize the unorganized in the Mank. 
*30’s, our correct line helped us over- fand d 
come many of our organizational Jof th 
weaknesses. and t 

The major problem that confronts }™4°" 
us now is how we can become a} & 
more integral part of the working o- 
class and help to lead it forward. " 
The forms will be diverse and many- 
sided. The trade-union organiza 
tions have their own forms. 

The Dennis report says (p. 39): 
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To enable the Party to move for 
ward most rapidly and to strengthen 
its mass contacts and multiply its po 
litical influence, it is equally necessary 
to create a new understanding of how 
the Party exercises its vanguard role 
in the present conditions where the 
Party, in the main, is largely semi 
legal or illegal, and where big mas 
labor and popular organizations exis 
and broad mass movements are up 
folding. In these circumstances, pr 
mary emphasis must be placed on dras 
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tically improving the content and a 

modifying the forms and methods d 
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work of our members in existing mas 
organizations and movements; on how 
to give more effective political leader 
ship to the masses in and around th 
decisive organizations of labor, th fhe p. 
Negro people, farmers, youth, and Rions. 
women. bs to 

Secondly, it is essential that we put 
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ld keep {in end to certain sectarian and harm- 
: errors ‘al practices that alienate the Left from 
1e main Jmany workers and other potential al- 
1 us jis flies—namely the general indefensible 
ical ep. fend frequent disregard of trade-union 

keen |oemoctacy and discipline. Likewise 
S XC€P Ihe Left forces in the unions should 
partic | void giving support to various old 
gM 0 {concepts of “opposition” and so-called 
in the }‘rank-and-file movements” that narrow 
1s over- Jand do not even embrace the majority 
zational fof the Left and progressive forces, 
and tend to separate them from the 
majority of the workers and bypass 
the established union machinery and 
procedures which exist in the indus 
rial unions in basic industry. 
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ganlz Pennis are important because of 
, what they say and do not say. While 
- 39): Ham sure that as we enter this dis- 
cussion we will re-examine many 
questions, including our forms of or- 
ganization, it seems to me that when 
Dennis used the word, “modify” 
some comrades already begin to in- 
erpret this as meaning “eliminate.” 
o me there is a difference. Of 
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eady on the need for elimination 
of shop clubs, shop papers, and that 
¢ must not “interfere” in the af- 
airs of the labor movement, seem 
o me to lead in the direction of 
eakening our already too weak 
ole in the labor movement. I think 
here is a great need to examine 
he past activities of our organiza- 
ions. May I, however, be so bold 
fs to suggest that the shop club 


We P! Bhat was a residue of a sectarian 
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line will be a far different thing 
with a political line that is geared 
to coalition, not sectarianism. It is 
not the form of our work, I am in- 
clined to believe, that is in error, 
but rather the content. 

When Dennis argues against vio- 
lations of trade-union democracy 
and urges that we end participation 
in “opposition movements” that are 
narrow and are only the Party forces 
under a different label, and that we 
end sectarian practices, I say, Amen. 
But there are legitimate caucuses 
in many unions that seek to speak 
for more advanced workers. I think 
those are good if they are represen- 
tative of a broad cross section of the 
workers and are not in violation of 
the practices of these unions. In cor- 
recting our previous sectarian blund- 
ers let us not now swing the much 
abused pendulum in the other direc- 
tion. Rank and file movements have 
not always been sectarian and need 
not be so. 

One of the most serious omissions 
in Comrade Dennis’ remarks is the 
failure to mention the need for a 
correct tactical approach and the tac- 
tical implementation of our policy 
in trade-union work. 

What has happened to the old 
maxim that once policy is agreed 
upon then organization is decisive? 
Can we be an effective force in the 
labor movement without a correct 
tactical approach? I know that there 
are comrades who are repelled by the 
incessant and petty discussions in 
many of our shop clubs. I share this 
impatience. But is the answer to 
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“disengage” ourselves from the tac- 
tics? In meeting one excess, let us 
not commit another. 

Yes, we should help to remold 
our Party along lines where the 
greatest portion of our time and en- 
ergy is devoted to the major policy 
questions facing the workers. But 
let us be realists. Comrades who 


have worked in a certain style for 
years (as they were taught) are 
becoming confused by some ap- 
proaches. Instead of clarity in some 
cases confusion prevails. It is par- 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


ticularly on the question of tactics 
which is such an important part of 
Communist work, and in my book 
always will be so, that we must make 
haste slowly to orientate our method 
of work so as to place the greates 
emphasis on policy questions. 

The future of our Party is inti 
mately tied up with the working 
class. There can be no separation, 
The turn that is most needed at the 
coming convention of our Party, 
lies in that direction in order tc 
break out of our isolation. 
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By Harry Martel 


Wnuam Z. Fosrer’s article “The 
Road to Socialism” in the April is- 
se is a carefully reasoned and dia- 
lectic exposition of the historically 
onditioned ideas of the masters of 
ommunist theory on the crucial 
questions of the roads to socialism. 
However, the context in which he 
jlaces Marx’s oft-quoted statement: 
‘Force is the midwife of every old 
society pregnant with a new one,” 
is not strictly the proper one. The 
reader might get the impression that 
this quotation helps substantiate Fos- 
ter’s conclusion that at a certain 
period neither Marx nor Engels saw 
any “prospects for either a peaceful 
or legal revolution” (p. 6). But this 
impression would be erroneous. And 
while it is perfectly true that at the 
time the Manifesto was written such 
prospects were out of the question 
for the reasons given by Foster, it 
is not entirely accurate to imply that 
such prospects were out of the ques- 
tion at the time the “midwife” state- 
ment was written. Since I have not 
yet seen the concluding section of 
Foster’s article, it is entirely possible 
that this latter reservation on my 
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part falls to the ground. But, in 
my opinion, it is incorrect to use the 
quotation from Marx in such a way 
as to imply that Marx in Capital 
also employed the term ‘force’ as 
equivalent to ‘violence’ outside the 
bounds of legality. 

If one refers to the chapter in 
which the quotation appears, a chap- 
ter entitled Genesis of the Industrial 
Capitalist, it will be seen that Marx 
is speaking of something altogether 
different from what Foster’s use of 
the quotation implies. It concerns 
the means and methods whereby the 
transition from feudalism to capital- 
ism was effected in various countries. 
Discussing what he calls the “differ- 
ent momenta” of primitive accumu- 
lation and their distribution in this 
and that country, Marx says: “In 
England, at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, they arrive at a systematical 
combination, embracing the colonies, 
the national debt, the modern mode 
of taxation, and the protectionist 
system. These methods depend in 
part on brute force, e.g., the colonial 
system.” Marx then goes on to a 
marvelous generalization in which 
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the quotation used by Foster ap- 
pears. “But,” says Marx, “they all 
employ the power of the State, the 
concentrated and organized force 
of society (my emphasis, H.M.), 
to hasten, hothouse fashion, the pro- 
cess of transformation of the feudal 
mode of production into the capital- 
ist one, and to shorten the transi- 
tion. Force is the midwife of every 
old society pregnant with a new one. 
It is itself an economic power.” 

And there is an indignant account 
of the violence and barbarities of 
the colenial system, that brute force 
fostered by the bourgeoisie and sanc- 
tioned by the State. 

From all this it can be seen that 
Marx is very, very far indeed from 
equating force with illegality, and 
equally far from considering violence 
as necessarily illegal. 

This shows how important it is to 
examine the real meaning or rather 
meanings of such terms as “force,” 
“violence,” “State,” “revolution,” if 
one is to make a profound study 
of the Marxist theory of revolution. 
For these terms have been used in 
different senses at different periods 
and in different contexts by the mas- 
ters of theory. This is not to say that 
they do not have precise meanings. 
They do, indeed. But when the 
Smith Act, for instance, lumps force 
and violence together, and when 
prosecutors call on their stool-pigeon 
“experts” to collect every reference 
to force and violence and revolution 
in Marxist literature, it becomes 
necessary to make clear that we at 
least are able to show that all this 
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But be that as it may, had Fos ~ 
ter attempted an exposition of th |» 
meaning of the “midwife” proposi-i 
tion, he would have strengthened hi |2i 
own basically correct argumentation 
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cation that force necessarily mean 
violence or/and illegality. 
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ace to the first English edition df 
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inevitable social revolution might & 
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CHICAGO READERS DISCUSS "P.A." 





Recently in Chicago a group of readers got together with one of the 
editors to give us their opinions of P.A. Perhaps the most general agree- 
ment was that the articles still carry too authoritarian a tone. “People 
who write for P.A. often seem to think they don’t have to convince any- 
body. The material may be valuable, but if it’s produced that way, it doesn’t 
stimulate interest, thinking and discussion. Let’s have more articles that 
discuss the question with the reader, instead of just telling him. Articles 
are too weighty and too conclusive. An article in P.A. should not seek 
to end discussion among readers, but rather initiate it.” 

Or another reader: “Articles in P.A. often don’t give enough facts. 
Sometimes facts are used only incidentally to buttress arguments and to 
prove preconceived conclusions. The Berman article on political economy 
was a welcome change on this score.” 

“P.A. is still too hard to read. A lot of it is because too many writers 
seem to be striving to be precise and ‘balanced.’ That’s all right for an 
occasional special piece. But in general, it makes an article uninteresting 
and takes up space with things the reader already knows.” 

What about content? “There should be more reflection of American 
life—of the ideological issues confronting the nation. Take Eisenhower’s 
Conference on how to sell the ‘American system.’ Couldn’t we have some 
articles dealing with aspects of these questions? Or the crisis in educa- 
tion, or similar questions that have become almost insoluble here?” 

“We have not been giving enough attention to the question of how 
the American people have been moving forward during this period in 
which we Marxists have been relatively isolated. We should have articles 
discussing the system of ideas, slogans and forms of struggle being used 
by the labor leaders, Negro people and people’s forces generally.” 

“Most of the articles ought to reflect the struggles of the labor move- 
ment. We need more discussion of the thinking of labor, liberal, Social- 
Democratic and bourgeois ideologists. There should be more reflection 
of the current ideological developments in the labor field. About sixty 
universities now have labor departments in the closest relations with unions. 
They have become semi-official ideological centers for the labor movement. 
We would like some articles evaluating their methods and trends.” 

“There are not enough book reviews. We don’t mean little reviews of 
left pamphlets, etc.; we mean adequate treatment of major books that play 
a role in the battle of ideas. Fleischer’s review of Berle’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Capitalist Revolution was a good one. So was Aptheker’s review of 
Walter Lippmann’s book. We ought to have one such review every month.” 

How are these improvements to be made? One way is to broaden the 
circle of contributors. The readers present were all people who could be 
contributing articles and book reviews themselves, as some had done 
previously, and as they promised to do again. 

We would like to hear the opinions of our readers on the comments 
of the Chicago group, as well as their own suggestions for P.A. 

N. S. 
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| SPEAK MY OWN PIECE 


by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn Paper $1.75; cloth $2.75 
ROBERT MINOR: ARTIST AND CRUSADER 

by Joseph North Paper $1.75; cloth $3.00 
THE EDUCATION OF JOHN REED 

by John Stuart Paper $1.75; cloth $3.00 
WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY 

by Samuel Sillen Paper $.75; cloth $1.50 
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by N. S. Khrushchev Paper $ .75 
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by George Thomson Cloth $5.50 
THE PEOPLE'S ALMANAC 

by Elizabeth Lawson Paper $ .50 
THE HERITAGE OF GENE DEBS 

by Alexander Trachtenberg Paper $ .40 


Pamphlets 
WHAT AMERICA NEEDS 


by Eugene Dennis and John Gates 10c 
AUTOMATION: PROMISE OR THREAT? 

by Hyman Lumer 10c 
NEGRO HISTORY: ITS LESSONS FOR OUR TIME 

by Herbert Aptheker I5c 
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KEY PAMPHLETS FOR OUR TIME 





The Communists Take a New Look 
By EUGENE DENNIS 


Report on the general political problems and tasks confronting 
Communists and the people in the continuing struggle for 
peace, democracy, equal rights and security, delivered at a 
meeting of the Communist Party's National Committee, 
April 28 - May 1, 1956. Price 25 cents 


The Meaning of the XXth Congress of the CPSU 
By MAX WEISS 


Report on the significance and lessons of the recent Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in the light of 
the history and experience of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. and its activities, methods, role and program. 


Price 25 cents 


The Challenge of the.’56 Elections 
By CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


Report on the forces, aims, tasks and perspectives shaping up 


in the 1956 elections, and the outlook for strengthening the 

progressive bloc through greater unity of the workers, farm- 

ers, Negro people and other sectors of the population. 
Price 15 cents 
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